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“gow Goop or rou!” saID mnis; “WHO COULD HAVE TOLD YOU IT WAS MY BIRTHDAY ’” 


was addicted to starvation, which was a cruel 
always fitted immaculately 

collars very low, and her 

he glimpses of throat and 

gave one more the idea of 

t than of flesh and blood; but this fs a 


Aunt Janey had 

f as “elderly,” 

over sixty, was a mild 

of putting it, which none of her relations 
to contradict, 


AUNT JANEY’S BURDEN, 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


, and his honours reflected a kind of 
on bis relations, 
was younger than any of his 

and had passed hisearly years underalmost 

subjection to an old uncle, whose heir he 
‘ne uncle died, Thomas became Lord 
a “belted Exrl,” with @ seat in the 


of Lords, and really a splendid rent-roll. 








The two married sisters and thelr belongings, 
as well as the solitary Janey, were qalte willing to 
do homage to the great man ; but, with a pro- 
voking indifference to their calculations, the Kari 
of Morion announced his intention of travelling. 

So Morion Grange was shat up, the town- 
house let for a term of years, and [n reply to 
the many anxious {inquiries the (?) 
relations addressed to the bankers honoured with 
their brother’s confidence, they were coolly teld 
Lord Morion’s plans were still unsettled, 

It was provoking | 

Mrs. Levick was not rich for her 
Sherman—with nine children—wae d 

oor, Think how all the little Unvicke and 

hermans would have enjoyed long visits to 
Morfon Grange! Think how gladly Aunt 
Janey would have consented to shut up feyOcrtage 
aad keep house for the Earl! It was incon- 
siderate of him to forsake such tender ties and 
spend his whole existence In 

However, aa the years went on, and still Lord 
Morion neglected every daty of bis position, his 
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alster Lucinda beyan to forgive him. At slxty- 
five ahe had grandchildren nob afew; but her 
pride soca: Bh — -_ & rising lawyer, 
prosperous -bo-do, son, again, was 
almost twenty-four, and it seemed to the old 
lady that nothing could have turned ont better 
for these two than her brother's 
aince now there was every p 
becoming Earl of .Morion, aud young Harold 
Viecount Haviland. The Shermans might con- 
thinking herself sabia: Dao Tovich en 

ved, Lucinda saw 
herself in the distant future mother of an Earl, 
and was content, 

To return to Aunt Janey and Ivy Cottage. 
‘The spinster lived alone as a rule (except the two 
handmaidens who cared for hercreature comforts), 
unless some long-suffering niece or b-niece 
was on a visit toher. Such was not case on 
a certain dall November morning. Miss Haviland 
had finléhed her breakfast, and was proceeding to 
her dafly task of reading a sermon, when there 
came a thundering knock at the door. - 

Aunt Janey ped the sermon in her araaze- 
nem Br double a ab the front door at - 

orenoon, what were people thinking 
It was common, einful and worldly to make “calls” 
ateuchatime, [tb was impertinent if anyone, 
nob a caller, presumed to make use of 
immaculately bright brass door knocker; in 
short, Aunt Janey felt aggrieved, 

"I can see no one, Rebecca,” she informed the 
cook, putting her head out at the parlour door 
to intercept that or on her way to 
wy oer summons, “ no one ” 


te her indignation, t was the answer de- 
Uvered te Rebecca’s polite excuses,— 
“ Nonsense |” 


> 


“Ne one!” d the servant; “the mis- 
treas sald she see no one at all,’”’ 
“Tl take the blame!"’ And someone stepped 


past Rebeccs, walked through the hall, and, 
guided by Aunt Janey’s cap ribbons, made 
streightfor the parlour. The spinster beheld a 
tall, well-made young man whom ashe did uot 
in the least call to remembrance, 

‘Good morning, Aunt Janey !’’ began the in- 
trader, as calmly as though he were there in 
answer to a pressing Invitation ; ‘ perhaps you're 
™ "I sh a ‘ike t Ye ho 

y ou e to know who you are, y 
man }” was the uncompromising rejolnder Jiand 


what you wautdisturbing me at this unseasonable | far off. 


hour from my pious duties }”” 

He looked abt the volume of sermons on the 
ground and at Aunt Janey’s stiff, black gown and 
stiffer face. His father’s directions had been, 
“break it gently to the old lady,” But really 
Harold did not credit that Rewn 4 ragged figure 
with any feeling that might need to be considered. 
And atill young, and not much experlenced 
at im: evil tidings, inatead of “' breaking’ 
his news he replied, outspoken! 

“Well, 'm Harold! and I think it’s unkind 
of you to have forgotten me, Aunt Janey, for I 
remeraber coming here as a youngster pretty 


-often, and 
“Not at ten o’clock Jn the ,” pad in 
Aunt Janey, briekly. ‘Sister Lucinda may not 


object to such Intrusions, but I have pious duties 
which I do not like disturbed, and——"’ 

Harold broke in,— 

. ‘* Well, I came to fetch you to « plous duty. 

It was hie turn to be Interrupted. 

“ You don’t look as though you practleed any,” 
sald his great-aunt, frankly. ‘Truly of late 
yeare I have not seen m Bie a evo. 
but I should say you bear the mark of ‘the beast 
Oe et yr He ni 

“ Hang it !"’ ma poor ld, 4 
“Why will the old lady talk in I 
suppose she means i'm too well dreessd for a 
etreat her, and that I haven’t the cnt of a 
tract distributor. I’m not going to ssy I’m 
sorry!” Then, having refreshed his feelings by 
this mental outburst, he rejoined, — 

**Uncle Thomas fa dyirg ! Father’s been sent 


ways, | in her 





for, and he told me to bring you down by the 
next train, We must catch the twelve o’clock 
from the junction. You've an hour to 
up.” 
But the poor lady wae not the strong-hearted 
creature he imagined, and if she had a soft corner 
“{b was for the brother to whom 
 o No +g peek She belt te 
and shaking fn such a terrible way 
Steel iananoonadh the two maids, directed one to 
pack up all her mistress would require for a few 
days ditties tinh ie btling te telegrenene 7 
and-water, There was none In the house. It 
had to be sent for; and, therefore, some time 
elapsed before young Levick’s prescription could 
applied. Bat at last, after 4 vast amount of 
protests, Aunt Janey swallowed the draught, and 
t atill in & very nervous state, began to ask 


EE 


es 


freely, and you need not alr your religloys 
opinions if you're afraid of omedine people,” ~ 
“Be ashamed of poy emfmetie 
* Indeed, mum |” Rebecca, a young woman 
after Aunt Janey’s own heart, who eschewed 
“followers,” delighted in prayer-mee and 
was — sure = gare one EE : 
mum, but you mustn’t go rua) 
parts all in a hurry like eT What wil . 
Snooks say ?"’ 
Harold hates Rebecca on the spot, I don’t 
know why It is, but young men are very quick at 
detecting deceit, it seems to me. 
“Who is Mr. Snooks?” inquired Mr. Levick. 
Has he any right to interfere with my aunt’s 
freedom of action }” 


sense namaste at he 
Harold started, 


‘Ob! if you're going to marry him that alters 
the case; and I daresay he'd like to say good- 
bye to you before you go, There t be time 
to send to the gentleman if he "t live 


° 

“Profane scoffer!” ejaculated Aunt Janey. 
holy man is my pastor.” 

“Oh! I really sounded like the other thing, 

you know; and though it fs rather late in the 

dey for you to be thinking of matrimony {0 fs 


never to late to mend,” 
pious Rebecca, “in my 








“Mam,” said the 
humble belief the young man’s an impostor, and 
he’s just be’s your neffy till he’s got 

pe with and then he'll have you 
wer,” 


Poor Aunt Janey got crimeon. What with 
te ane -and-water, the excitement, and all 
this 


“Thomas Grey, Villa Fadette, Dieppe—to 

Merton Levick, Inner Temple :—~ 

“Come over ab once, Lord Morfon {fs dying. 

He requests your son will follow with his slater, 
ane Haviland, Lose no time.” 





poor, lonely woman 
who had to rush off to the deathbed of a brother 
she had not seen for years | 


the cab Ia here, and we had 


first 
and when I tell you Aunt Janey took her 


journey with an elderly lady, 
parrot, 
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lou 


owe 


~~  _ & ee 


Lucinda, with con 


being articled to himself, snd 
an’s expenses to auch 


& easily, my lad, when 
’s dreams come true,” he told 
won't go into debt. 

for thinking 
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oleae she spoke as quietly and sensibly as 


“None, He is sinking fast |” 

“Bat what was ib?” 

*' A fall frora his horse,” 

*' Poor Tom!” 
ae vie hes talking of you ; you were always 

avour! iter,” 

« — eld Aunt Janey, with a little 
sigh, ‘Ob, dear!” as she realized she was 
parted from her bundle of tracts. ‘You have 
—- the precious counsels I had brought 
awa, 

“He does nob want them,” sald Merton, 
kiodly. A man himself nearly of middle age, he 
could feel more sympathy for Aunt Janey 
than Herold had been able to muster. ‘ Poor 


*' He has a favour to ask you. 

don’t Fo gee gy alo him, I implore 

Don’t try to make explain anything. 
ve 


i 
ce 
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ifs 


Fregties iE 
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Without a suspicion of his 
pono ty creature fn a dream, 


BE 
ay 


i335 
eke 








- I - wry dad” 
he dy closed on her hand, and put 
th inte Aunt Janeye ees ce 

* You'll be to her—for my saks. Love- 
day, this ie your auat. She'll take care of you 
when I am gone |” 

That was all, His voices failed, then his head 
fell suddenly back on the pillow; the life, 
With all {te mistakes, its loneliness and grief, was 
over. Thomes, Earl of Morfon, had gone from 
hia inheritance, and Merton Levick felt a thrill 
of pity at his heart for the two who had 
or his last words—Aunt Janey and her 


CHAPTER II. 


"I pon'r believe a word of it!” 

"My dear mother, it is quite trae.” 

ee he they than a ae Harold had 
distur’ aney over the sermon-reading. 
Lord Morion was sleeping in the Morion church- 
yard, and poor Merton Levick was endeavouriog 
to explain to his haughty mother how very true 
he had addressed to her years before 
aince he was not Morion, of Morfon 
never 


wuld be, 

out now, In the last 
lite the heir (he was plain Tom 
love with a penni- 


ra 


ff 


J 
g 
: 


of thraidom to his uncle’s 
Thomas a perfect terror of 
family discussions, He 
passionately, but he hated the 
commotion the news of his mar- 
he never published it. One 
ne into his confidence 
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concealed from over-caution. 
and Mrs. Morton they lived fn perfect 
elx months after their renuion 
at the birth of her little daughter. 
urged Lord Morlon to 
The Earl refused. He 
He would not 
a lot of people who 
slightingly of her mother. 
no power to change the 
he had his own 
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I whak It could be you,” he told Merton, 


way. He lived as | 


| 





, “I should feel safe about the child 


Merton smiled. 

“Tam twenty years too old, Lord Morlon, let 
me entreat you, do not make thie etipulation. No 
marriage made frorainterested motives ever yet 
tutned out well. Dochange your mind!” 

Bat Lord Morion refused, and the lawyers 
were forced to let him have his own way. If 
Loveday refused all the cousins, and was un- 
married at the age of twenty-one, she took a 
thousand a year until she married, beside certain 
heirlooms afterwards specified. And tho reat of 
the property accumulated till her death, when 
it went with the title. . 

If none of her cousins were willing to marry 
her she took everything her father left uncor- 
ditionally, and 1 descended to her heire after 
her. Bat this'was an improbable contingency. 
Yet one more chance was provided for. 

Should she marry before she came of age, or 
afterwards, and marry anyone not a cousin, she 
lost everything except two hundred a-year for 
life, and the property accumulated for the eldest 
sop, or falling the son, a daughter. ~ 

‘I don’t like 1¢!" sald Merton to Mr. Gray. 
* Whatever has put [6 into his head?” 

Mr. Gray shragged his shoulders. 

“She is terribly plain. I suppose he has gone 
on the supposition all her kindred are men of 
honour ; and a cousin, even, if he married her 
for her money, would do his best to make her 


ha J i] 

pc even then—why should she marry at 

"If she doesn’t she baz a thousand a-year for 
life—quite enough for a single woman, while she 
is spared the worry of being courted for what 
she may leave behind her, as the disposal of the 
property {s not fo her hands,” 

“T don’t like It—only two hundred 9 year if 
she marry anyone, however worthy, not « 
cousin |” 

“ Well, that saves her from fortune-hunters, 
eod provides nobly for her children. I don’t 
think so badly of the will as you do, Mr, Levick. 
The part I like leact fs that about the cousins. 
She may have a dozen, for both Mra, Sherman 
and your esteemed mother had large familics, 
and no Hmit is placed to age.” 

Merton laughed gravely. 

Certainly not, since the poor fellow though® 
me eligible, and I am om the shady side of forty f 
Still, Mr. Gray, Providence has befriended Love- 
day in one way. Most of the elderly cousins are 
married already. Iam an only son, but I have 
four single nephews, and there are seven Sher- 
mans of different geverstions, so that would make 
eleven claimants ! ” 

Mr. Gray threw up his hands, 

“Tt is worse than Shakespeare's ‘ Portia 1*” 

* Well, you know, they may not all be will- 


z. 

The lawyer groaned. 

“ Fifty thousand a-year, heaps of fanded 
property, two estates, and a house in Eaton- 
square, My dear sir, I'm afraid they'd be more 
than willing—eager |” 

“Well, I know one who would not,” said 
Merton, proudly, “My boy fs no fortune- 
hunter, Harold would far rather work hard for 
his living than marry a poor, ugly little girl for 
the sake of riches !” 

“Your son! That makes twelve!” 

“You may put Harold out of the question,” 
sald the “oe promptly, “for I am ready to 
answer for Ny 

“He may prefer to answer for himself, He 
will have an advantage over his kinsmen fn being 
the firs} to make the acquaintance of the 
Countess-elect.” 

Bab Merton Levick was too proud to suffer 
that. While Lord Morfon lay desd, and Love- 
day was unconscious {n her own room, the lawyer 
had an fnterview with his heir. 

“T shall be detained here some days, Harold. 
T should like you to get back to town as soon as 
possible. It won't do for us both to be away.” 

“ Bat the funeral /” 

“'Taere is no necessity for your attending fi.” 

"Tam his great-nephew |" 

“He had plenty of others, but they are not 
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here, I won’t have it said ycu and I boasted of 
our nearer claims.” 


\ surely ! You are 


¥ 
f 
BF 


Your uncle has dsughter—a mere 
longa ss Oo orion,” 
* Aye, she will feel It. Tell not a word of it 
tell I get home |” 
Harold promieed. Much relieved the task 


Experience 
had taught her son what Mrs, Levick willed to 
i) yy ene leaving the 

i) preposterous ancy 3 
guardianship to Janey! Janey has no idea of 
management |” 

** 1 confess she struck me as rather unfit for 
the post,” said Merton, amiably, ‘and she her- 
self does not like the responsibility, She talks 
of the poor child as ‘my burden,’ in a way 
which can hardly be pleasing to her. Of course 
ehe will let her marry one of those Shermans. 
I believe there fe one who preaches at street 
rnere, “ took a serious fit long ago,” 

y ar too young to marry svyone. 
ack thee eee but a doll, Now if 
you were a sensible man, you would represent 
ty to him,” 
I shall.” 
ghted, 


ell 

** You will really tell him he ought to marry 
her! Merton, have you come to your senses }” 

* I shall tell him he fs co if he gives up 
the right of choosing a wife for self, just to 
enjoy a rich property.” 

“I do think sometimes, Merton, you must be 
a tangeling You have no spirit,” 

Mr. spoke to his son that very night; 
he found bis task very easy. 

**T hate helresses, and I souldn’t bear an ugly 
wife, father; so cousin Loveday fs quite safe 
from my attentions, I think I would rather not 
make her acquaintance until the has decided on 
which of my eleven kinsmen she will bestow her- 
self and her wealth |” 

Poor Loveday, She bad led such a fres, happy 
life in France. Her father had only lived to 
make her happy. No one had ever said to her 
"You must do this,” or ‘‘ You are nob to do 
that.” Whatever she had willed to do had been 
right. Loveday had just been happy. Loveand 
eunshine, freedom and petting, had been her por- 
tion from her birth, 

And > w she was delivered over to the care of 
anenc’ ‘she bad hardly seen—a most worthy 
lady doubt—an infallible authority on the 


; 





a bot with- 
out the least pedi rm te yp youth’s 
enjoy mente, 


f 
7 
il 
A] 
Fe 
Fe 
- 


claims were undisposed of all evince s great 
and sudden affection for Aunt p mcg to 


FA ge food, dear }”’ ona ee 
‘It’s nob their place to it you. 
lady. a cught to know a great deal more 
about such things than they do,” 
Aunt Janey bridled a little, 
**T suppose I am getting elderly,” she said, in 
& quiet tone; “bud I never ght anyone 
would call me old,” 
Loveday felb penitent, and changed the 
subject. 
“ Te ft your birthday, Aunt Janey }” 
“No, dear! Why?” 
. Because they all seem to have sent you some- 


ing. 
“ They are all coming to see me soon,’’ 
Dene io England al send 
‘Do ways presents 
uiheethay manhat tdh moan 
«Ten pled of tha I like trying 

"m t, Itseems trying to pay 
for what they eat and drink.” 

"My dear child!” 
“ And when are my cousins coming |!” 
Miss Haviland Both Mr, Levick and 


th 


fulfilled 
Mr. Soars eeeptiogs, a8. esate suitore for her 
hand), but Aunt J. felt it such a very onerous 
“ane ge she really hardly knew how to set 
about it. 


“I suppose you have read a good many foolish 
poten Loveday?’’ she began rather Irrele- 
vantly. 

‘Why no, Aunt Janey, I never read much 
at home, Dad did, he told me what he 


ig was not promising. 
see ee See sequen Saga 
age?” and Janey, trying a new tack, 
“Why, yes, There wae Marie Desgraves, only 





“ Avot Janey, what makes them to marry 
me, who am neither clever, nor beau amus- 
nor 
“ane looked inte the fire, 
Ate wished it,’’ 
t broke on Loveday. 
“That nice man who brought us France 


you know, Aunt Janey, you would want o 
big room for ten to walt In while the one 
ey eden 

** Yes, ’ . 

“ And we dead te team Tr Bnooks 
would tell me it savours of ty vin retition, 
but I should not like to sit down t m to 
dinzer.” : 

Loveday smiled. Bitterly as she mourned her 
father, heart-sick as she felt at the idea of being 
married for that father’s wealth, she had such 
keen sense of the ludicrous that Aunt Janey's 
e prejudice, cherished so devotedly, in spite of 

. Saooks, amused her, 

Pen oA ge alg 

t seemed Miss Haviland had thought the 
matter over and made her plans. The eleven 
were to come from Saturday till yey 
pontie of boo; & thie cate teey week ols ve 
been Introduced to Loveday by Easter. She 
Scandal ts, oa wayne 
decidedly d to her, » 80 
to-say, be weeded out, The happy remainder 
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“ On Saturda: a7, at four,” ssid Aunt Janey, a 
gdeg-wom, I have asked Mr, Snooks to 


in, my dear ! 
whatever for 1” demanded Loveday. 


tele ee ee 
to 
“We got to needi et,” re- 
athontty.? 


turned the he idl a little de “Time 
enough to talk of our wanting s “blowing” 
when you have scratched the names «ff the 
Met.” 

Left alone that night ia her own room Love- 
day never attempted to go to bed. She sat 
down and cried until her eyes were red and 
swollen, She felt heart-elck and desolate; bot 
child as she might seem she had a loyal woman's 
heart, and she had quite made up her mind 
she would not be set up ae a rich matrimonial 
priza to be angled for by eleven needy cousins, 

" Dad never wanted that,” she decided, when 


not be angry if I eeemed ee 
to = myself from misery |’ 

Hib Ay was Saturday—a bright, fresh 
Hegre Loveday awoke wore cheer- 
ful, and better Sule to a hopeful view of 


her prospects. 
The first thing she did was to count her stock 


of seaipney. It exceeded her ae Ree 
Levick arranged for her to receive a li 
sllowance fer her private expenses. The poem 
had been paid ee So een Cee and it hap- 
pened pag oe ay ty | touched 

replaced her io her pocket and turned to 
the amall } ‘glass which, in Aunt Janey’s 


= 
& 
ct 


f encouraging vanity, was only about 


square. 
w I am not pretty,” said the girl to 
, with a half-sob, ‘' Dad himeelf told me 
that ; bat I should like to know if I am really 
ugly—so sely no one would ever love me just 
for myself }”” 

Merton Smith had celled her a plain little, 
brown girl! but that was when she had cried 


fa 
a 


by exposure 
The Loveday of the little village tn Norman 
was another creature from Aunt Janey’s vunden, 

Not that Loveday was prétty, even now. She 
called herself “ jast not hideous,” but then she 
was a stern judge. Many would have thought 
the oval face, wich Ite delicate wild rose bloom, 
the flashing spirited brown eyes, whore velvet 
depths seemed so unfathomable, and the broad 
white torehead, framed by masses of dark, wavy 
hair, more attractive than wax-doll prettiness, or 
mere regularity of feature ; but. there was no one 
to tell ovaan this, Her verdict on herself was 

ast not hideous,’’ and that once arrived at she 
bastened downstairs to breakfast. 

Aunt Janey went out shopping “directly the 
meal was over, quite forgetting her sermon.read- 
‘ng, Two strange gentlemen make s great differ- 
ence to a spineter’s housekeeping. 

“ They will be here abt four punctually,” she 
said to Loveday, “and dear Mr, Snooks will help 
me to receive them. I think, my dear, if you 
wade your appearance wt bea tle let the first in. 

re Perhe 1 Sar toa to 
‘ ‘er pe ”» 9 a’ q " Cer- 
tainly the hour’s wating "weald Large A their 
expectations ; and, if you asked him, Me Saooks 
might be kind enovgh to give them a short 
address on the fallacy of buman hopes.” 

"Oo domestic duties!” improved her aunt, 
‘That would be a more eultable subject. I shall 
certainly ask him |” 

Loveday, who had Metened to one address from 
Mr. Saooks, and almost fallen ssleep over ft, 
decided the two wooers would not be 
be pleasure In store for them. She was 

canecally tg ht and helpfal all that day ; and 

a etly after dinner, she went upstairs 

her own room (her aunt hoped to meditate on 
the awfal decision spproaching) she eee Mies 

Haviland vey gently, and asked fn a» rather 


bs Aunt J: 

you sucha 
The old maid started 
My dear Lovedsy |” be ‘\abamgat warmly ; 


i 


s 


ee ren ensy my father left 


4 which the girlish heart yearned. 


"I would have done anything for Tom—any- 
thing fn the world |’ 

It was a kind answer, but not the one for 
With ench 


a Miss Haviland composed herself for 
forty and Loveday went on to her own 
room. 

Mr. James Sherman, sged forty, and Mr. 


Douglas ditto, aged Sh. Canat-theen, uncle and 
nephew, were the two cousins whose fate had 
caused them to be the first of her eleven suitors 
to lay alege to Loveday's » ffections, 

They were both fine-looking men; and, if 
neither had got on well in the world—one being 
a bank clerk at three hundred a-year, and the 
other a doctor’s assistant with less than half— 

that was more the fault of fortune than 
the sin of the individuals | 

To do them justice, neither of them had any 
claims on them which could make the wooing of 
the helress dishonourable. James Sherman had 
never falien in love, and never thought of mar- 
tiege, because he had grand notions, and would 
not commit matrimony on euch a very prim- 
itive. scale as the only one which folks with 
wos Aeon six pounds a week for sole income can 


was a mere boy fn all, Apart from 

his prof “boy aoe fb —_ - remark- 
to marry fift ousand a year; 
rer ae eats dhe toe 4) in” with the 
fortune were hopelessly deficient or ugly, Master 
Douglas would promptly have drawn back. He 
was prudent enough to wish to. many with 
money, but not so base as to sell himself for 


These gentlemen renewed their acqualntance 
with Miss Haviland, whom both called “ Aunt 
= 1” They were introduced to Mr, Snooks, 

and tried to look as though they enjoyed that 


she would be there. They filed into the drawing- 
room, when a note was handed to Miss Havilan 
Aunt Janey was methodical ; some one might 
sebay © bas eae Ge ev epee thn cavelepe. 
to gueste tore open the envelope. 
Imagine her consternation when she read, — 


“Dzar Aunt Jangr,— 

"I am eure you will forgive me for 
absenting myself to- t, The fact is, I think 
with you a & very serious thing, 
and I am sure I am oung for it. 
tonight Fr . tell the hee ayy ooo te oe 

. t I am sorry to t them, and 
the other nine not to ite wee for I have 
Naar ec ti ie to marry anyone 
at 

* And when I think people underatand I mean 
what I say, and I feel sure they won't worry me 
any more about ft, I shall come back to Ivy 
Cottage and become once more, 

* Aunt Jansys Bunven.’ 


OHAPTER IIL 


Time fin his relentless course had passed on, 
and now it was more than a year sicce Mr. 
Harold Levick had interrupted his Aunt Janey 
over her volume of sermons, and—this was the 
most astonishing part of it—Ivy Cuttage was 
shut up, for Miss Sarah Jane Heviland hed taken 
up her abode ir. Bedford-equare to act as house- 
keeper toher nephew Merton and bis sop, vice 
her sister Lucinda, promoted, let us hops, to a 


better country. 
It came about in this wee. Mis. Levick never 
got over her disappointment g the peer- 


age, which, she declared, should have come to 
her son directly poor Loveday diss ppeared. 
Merton, with the uimost patience, explained 
to his mother that the bare fact of a romantic 
girl’s eagess to hide her abode from her rela- 
not prove ber death. 





added that even if Lovedsy had veri- 


tably departed this life, her honours would de- 
volve, not on himeelf, but his mother. 

This wae a fatal admission. Mra, Lucinda 
declared she would go to Moron Grange, and 
take possession, She had cards printed with her 
new title. 

She ordered an infinity of new clothes; and, 
in spite of poor Merton’s remonstrances, con- 
ducted herself in so tidiculons a manner, tha 
hed the lawyer no? been a super-excelient son, he 
could hardly bave felt much regret when & cold, 
cavght In the east winds of May, turned into 
bronchitis, and forced Mrs. Lucinda Levick, alias 
the Countess of Morion, to resign for ever her 
position in Bedford-rquara. 

The two men she left behind missed her bit. 
terly. She had not been a very loveable charactor 
to the world at large, but to them she had been 
faithful and affectionate, if a little trying, and 
her death made a strange blank In the old house, 

“ Herold, my boy, why don’t you marry?” 
demanded his father, when the biinds were up 
again, and the ordinary routine of everyday iifs 
was renewed, ‘' Your poor mother’s jittle pro- 
perty and your income from the firm make eighd 
bundred a-year, and I would double it to-morrow 
if I could see any chance of your finding a pretty 
young wife who would brighten up our home.” 

Harold shock hie head, 

“TI have nob the slightest wish to marry, tir." 

Merton looked astonished, 

“I married at twenty-one !” 

** Bat you fell in love,” 

* And can’t you)” 

Mr. Harold Levick laughed. 

“To's a strange thing, sir, I’ve med a good 
many nice girls, and enjoyed their soolety very 
much, but I never ys saw one I should care to 
peas my life with, I don'tthink,” said the young 
man, modestly, ‘‘I’'m hard to please." 

“Then I sup we mued advertise for a 
housekeeper. We can’t 1 on like this |” 

“Yavite Aunt Janey ! 

“ Aunb Janey!” exclaimed hie father. ‘' Sho 
would fill the house with Mr. Soooks and bia 
brethren ; havea fit if we play whist, and epend 
all her leisure time fn hiding tracts where she 
hoped we should come across them.” 

“I don’t think eo,” returned Harold, awk- 
wardly ; ; “she's very much altered since Loveday 
went,” 

“So she ought to be, If she'd made the giri 
happy we should never have had this scandal in 
the family ; and ib fs a scandal, mark you, Hareld, 
that the hefrees of our house should be roaming 
abcut no one knows where,” 

" Aunt Janey fs mp much out up about ft,” 


"So she ought to be. 

" She takes a deal of biame to herself for 
not having explained Lord Mor{on's will to Love- 
day more carefully. She thinks the poor euls 
ran away for fear of being nated by force,” 

‘To was absurd torun away, She had only to 
say ‘No, thank you!’ to each of the eleven in 
turn. The thing would have been done In half- 
an-bcour |” 

“ And you will invite Aunt Janey here |” 

‘* And Mr, Snooks } 

“She bas quarrelled with him!” 

“ Quarrelled with Snooks! Then I “have 
some hopes of her?” 

“He wanted to pray for Loveday publicly as a 
burning brand, and Aunt Janey was incensed, 
Then a model cook he recommended her turned 
outa thief. She has quite ‘come out’ since 
that. I was there Jast night, and discovered her 
actually learning cribbage |” 

“Who wae the teacher? Inquire within cpon 
everything 1” 

*' Not exactly— a very pret ri” 

Mr. Levick looked oon ng 


Oh!” be said, meaningly, ‘is that 161” 

“No,” returned Harold, colouring, for he 
knew what bis father im “ Certainly not. 
Mrs, Greville ls a little lady, but she 
is a bride of only six months’ standing, and a 
great deal too wrapped up In her husband to look 
at anyone elee,” 

** Pray, was he at your aunt’s too ” 

‘se was.” 


“ A new edition of Snooks 1” 





“Ob, dear no—n soldier, and one who has 
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seen the world. He looks nearer forty than 
thirty ; has the rank of major, bat sold out when 
he ost his arm in the Zalu war. I fancy they 
ret et enough, but you couidn’t think them 


“And you think Aunt Janey would like to 
come t” inquired Mr, Levick, dexteroualy. 

“ She seemed delighted at the ides. Her only 
Hificulty was Ivy Cottage.” 

“She can't put it on wheels and bring { here. 
Has she got it on. a lease #” 

$s Freshold } Tt wasn’t that, She thinks 


Surely she has never been so absurd as to tell 
bhoss people?" 

“She has only told them what the servants 
and all the people pbout know, that she had a 
niece living with her ran away to avoid being 
married. That the nieve fs an heiress and a 
countess to boot she never even hinted.” 

*t Hom { bw ne fi tel 


laug : 

“ The Major declared in these days when xa0sb 
young ladies were wild to wear a wedding-ring, 
ib. was rather to hear of a girl ranning 
away from the offer of one, Bat his wife looked 
ready to cry, and said it was terrible to think of 
any 1 gently reared being alone in London,” 

‘I don’t belleve she is in London.” 

“ Whore then }” 

"Die { ” 

Haroid shook his head. 
an bogs, * — . the neighbourhood _—_ 

ere. No, nd u it, father, she is 
London or ‘lead 1 eye . 

*' She can't be dead |” 

“Poor girl! Perhaps {tb would be better for 
her—« poor ugly Httle thing encumbered with 
all that money, By-the-way, Auat Janey wae 
highly offended. when I called Loveday ugly. 
She contradicted me fiat.” 

"Your aunt f« no jadge of beauty. Ib bs 
curious, Harold, that fn all the provisos contained 
in her father’s will he never troubled himself to 
ordain what should be done with his property ff 
his child died." 

“ [ suppose everyone would get a picking of the 
money, aud the estate would come to you 1” 

* Most likely ; but they must prove the chifld’s 
death first. The Shermans are } mathe eager 
oe do 00:8 enlen endvinaity. sical, 
Harold. The very men who a few months ago 
were eager to marry the poor girl now only want 
ho make sure of her death that they may enjoy 
a share of her inheritanca, 

Haroid had his way—a little habit somewhat 
common with the young man, Aunt Janoy 
came to Boedford-square; and really on 
png her rapture with Mr. Snooke, and 
her hip with the Grevilles, she came out 
in quite a mewcharacter. The tracts were seen 
mo more, the fearfal dresses of the fashion of 
Nosh gave place, under Jallet Greville’s 

to very pretty black satin robes and 

he poll parrob was not 
(whee ft had been taught « less religious vocabu- 
), on the whole, a disagreeable inmate ; and, 

In afcer six weeks In the land of Sodom (as 
Mr. Snooks ted Badford-equare and the 
Levick hou ) the plous Rebecca and her 
pastor would never have Aunt Janey. 
per Dee rekr a tna quite a genial old 


jy. 

“Ten times better than the old missus ”—that 
was the verdict of the servants, Merton and his 
son were not quite willing to own even to them- 
aclves that the régime was an improvement; bub 
they felt the relief of it, and no longer suffsred 
q as to the receptions their gueste would 
pos with whon they gave invitations for a little 

aner, 

Merton Levick made the acquaintance of: the 
Grevilles In due courses, Aunt Janey detested 
travelling, and so it wes always Julieb who came 
to see er—nob the elder lady who called at Ivy 
Oobtage, When the lawyer had once med 
Oharles Greville and his wife he was always 





















anxious’ to see more of them ; but the couple 
seomed home birds. They ted bub few cf 
the invitations given, and, what struck both 
Harold and his father as a little ungracious, they 
never asked Aunt Janey or her relations to come 
to Ciepham. 

** Jallet knows I hate travelling,” sald the old 
lady, mildly, “and {¢ is much nicer for her to 
coms to me.” t 

“There must be a mystery about them,” 
was the lawyer's verdict, ‘Why, Harold, I 
have more than once hinted I should like to 
smoke a pipe with Major Greville and he never 
sees ft,” 

"Perhaps they're poor |” 

“They're not rich, but that’s not the reason, 
for he pressed me very much to lunch with him at 
his club, and I consented.” 

“Then what fe it +” 

Menton Linch shrugged his shoulders. 

* Can’t say!” 

But when the long vacation began Merton and 
his father went abroad. Aunt Janey and a niece 
(one of the Shermans) spent two months at the 
seaside, and the trio, did nos settle down at Bed- 
ford-square till the end of October. 

One or two letters had been written to Ivy 


binshes faded, and left only a faint wild-rose 


What a lovely lttle thing! She was juat 
like some little. stray princess, with soft brown 
hair piled high on her head, two star-like eyes, 

nd a throat fair asa lily rising from the soft 
lace frills which finished off the plain black dress. 

‘6 T was very good of you,” she said, and her 


, 
voice was ch —so fullof music. ‘ Aunty 
will be glad. I think she has been jast @ little 
hurt at Miss Haviland’s silence,” 
Harold stared. 


* You can’t be Mrs, Greville’s niece t” 

*'T am, are I confess the relationship i: 
pane tla oe he married my uncle, And you 
are Haviland’s nephew ? I have often heard 


of ae. 

Japa I never had the pleasure of hearing of 
you. Miss Greville, our aunts are great friends.” 

She laughed. 

* And great contrasts.” 

“What! You have seen Aunt Janey?” 

The girl iushed. 

“Ihave heard of her, You know she once 
lived in this house?” 

“Yes, She bas been much perplexed ab Mra. 
Greville’s aflence. She declared to-day cheer- 


Cottage, bub no answer had come; and ft was') fully, she thonght both the Major and his wife 


only a month after their return to town, when 
Harold was half-jestingly reminding his aunt It 
was more than a year since Rebecca accused him 
of trying to“ h’elops with her,” that tho poor 
old lady revealed her snxlety about her 
favourites. 

**Everyone I care for dies,” she sald, plain- 
tively. ‘ Youand your father will be the next, 
Harold. Iam quite prepared for It!” 

*f Nonsense,” said Merton, cheerfully. ‘We 
are both ia perfect health ; and really, Aunt 
Janey, I did not know you had lost any friends 
of late years, except, of course, Morfon and my 
mother,” 

Aunt Janey ticked them off on her fingers. 

“Firet Tom, then Loveday, next Lucloda, and 
now these poor young Grevilles.” 

"You've no proof L 
expect the Gre are flow 

"'T have heard nothing of them eiace Jaly,” 
here she nearly relapsed {nto tears, “ four 
months. O! course they are dead.” 

"' Herold,” said Mr, Levick to bis son that 
afternoon as they were leaving the office,"' really 
I have a great mind to ran down to Olapham. 
Of course, Aunt J. ie always a prophet of i), 


is dead, and I 


aney 
but really I don’t like the Grevilles’ silence, I 


liked them excessively, bub we know nothing of 
them. They may have ransacked your aunt’s 
house of all the farniture and decamped without 
our hearing of ft." 

“Hardly,” sald Harold, ay eh 6 The 
Major is a gentleman; besides, the rent was 


the | pald at Michaelmas ; but I'll run down ff you 
\] 


t My going will look less important than a 
formal visit from you. Ican takes Mrs. Greville 
a basket of erapes and tell her the poor aunt Is 
fretting abt her silence,” 

“I wish you would,” 

Trath to eay, Harold was not at all averse. He 
thought Jalla Greville the most charming woman 
he had ever met, and he rather wanted to see 
her fo her own house, 

Hetooka car to Ciapham, and reached Ivy 
Co a little before six, The cheerfa!l giow of 
lam t reflected through the windows con- 
vinced him of one thing—the Grevilles had cer- 
tainly not decamped and no affliction had fallen 


on them, 
“Can I see Mrs. Greville?" 


The pretty little rmald answered him fn 
the sfficmative, the gentleman would step 
into the drawing-room, missis "auld be down 
almost directly. 

The drawing room, much altered since Aunt 
Janey's time, looked charmingly home-like and 
cosy ; but, to Harold's amazsment, a young girl 
was sitting in alow chair ‘by the fire, and the 
announcement of his name seemed to embarrass 
her considerably, 

‘Tam so sorry I have disturbed you, but I 
called to inquire after Mra. Greville.” 

She recovered her self-posseselon then, the 


5 








were 

x * And Uncle Charles sald to-day he though’ 

Haviland might have answered his letter. 

am sure she never had it |” 

mus teli aunty that; at present she 
bly injured. She wrote to ask 


started. 

'*The baby! What baby?” 

Why, baby, of course!” aflirmed the 
young lady. \ *‘ She ls five weeks old to-day, and 
the loveliest you ever saw!" 

That was the explanation. 

Harold made his aunt's with Juliet 
Greville ; declared she be delighted to 


a cet on sss peatoek f on von the 
at H of tea 8 
proud young parents, and then said,— ; 

‘Is Miss Greville making a long stay with 
you?” he asked the Mejor when they were 
amoking a weed ( sacrilege, in such a place 
of sanctity as Ivp- Oottage had been a year 
before!) fn the back parlour, which had become 
a kind of study. 

The Major seemed a little embarrassed. 

“‘T hardly know, Juliet and I should like to 
keep her always; but she Iss very independent 
young lady, and wants to be a governess. She 
only p us her company until Jallet wae 
herself again; but we are very fond of the 
child, and I don’t like the thought of losio 
her.” 


‘* She is very beautiful |” 

Tae Major stared, 

“You must be dreaming, Mr. Levick, Iris is 
@ good little thing, with a psfr of bright eyes, 
but she fs nob pretty, much less beautiful.'’ 

Harold went home and dreamed of Iris, Aant 
Janey drove to Bond-street and purchased 
sliver mug, which she sent as her offering to Miss 
Greville, with a regret she could nob attend the 
christening {a person, and a warm requeat tha! 
the whole =~ Ivy Cottage would come 
and spend the day, 

They came, but without Iris, Jallet sald she 
had a bad headache, 

“And fn trath, Miss Haviland,” said the 
bsppy young wife, ‘‘ perhaps you would not care 
IT 

ast t ost.” 

" Poor Loveday |" And Pda Janey weat 
very nearly in tears at the thought. 

“T hope you will not feel vexed, but we have 
called our little girl after her, weday is au 
old name in our family.” 

“J shall never see m Td 
‘Oh, yes, you rsa ses 
thely Some 
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this time. The good lady’s strong point was 
pA hopefalness, as you have perhaps dikcovered. 





CHAPTER IV. 


z again} The roses blooraing in 

thé country ; the afr In London even full of 

ab the street corners, where girls stood 

Pe baskets of ‘sweet a 
Harold Levick, walking leleurely down 

Strand, took one of the side streets to Covent 

Garden, and bought a beautiful bunch of roses, 
white and red, bordered by cool green ferne. 

Harold had left off his aversion to 

matrimony, The young man had, Indeed, acquired 

b pep. errs Spam curlosity shops 

s old china and rare antique 


towards the ing of « nesd, 
hoped to fhe wos nat bl eh 
six months of anxious waiting we ee 


Bat though he could and did make 
a a 
the bird be 
And after 
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ever were conducted under difficulties, 
Mis was. To with, the Grevilles never 
invited him to Ivy Covtage. received him 


with the utmost Teron ng ray: dey never sald 








refused all invitations to his father’s she had 
never deliberately avoided him when he came to 
the Cottage, and (this was his great consolation) 
he was positive he had no rival, 

Fortune favoured him, The little maid de- 
clared Miss Greville to be ab home, and showed 
hiro into a little room on to the garden 
where Iris sat at work. She wore a white dress, 
black ribbons alone marking her mourning, She 
coloured visibly on seeing her visitor. 

- “Aunt Juliet and Loveday are at Bedford- 
square. Didn’b you know it?” 

" Yea, bub I came to see you.” 

A very awkward pause followed. Then Harold 

his flowers, 


"For me?” sald the girl, sweetly. “ How 
very good of you; but who could have told you 
it was my birthday }” 

“TI did not know it; but Tam the more glad 
to have brought them, May I not wish you 
many happy returns of to-dey 1” 

** IT am not sure that I wish them for myself,” 
sald Irie, elmply. “ Mr. Levick, when one bas 
es & great mistake, life hardly seems worth 


, Tears trembled in her dark 3 Harold's 
heart ached for himself and her. hat mistakes 
cold she have made? Was it that she had 
sent away one who loved her, and now re- 
gretted it } 

“Tam quite sure your life is worth having,” 
he sald, gravely. 
oe you don’t know——” she checked her- 
self abruptly. 
oer have gucesed one thing—there {fs a secred 

it 

** Mr, Levick |” 

He went on. 

**You wouldn’t shun society. You wouldn’t 
refuse all invitations, as you do, unless you had 
some motive, Iris, I must call you so, Won't 
— your secret to me, and let me help 
you Ll ; 

*T could not!” 

"I would so gladly share your sor:ows, dear,” 
went on the young man, fondly. “Don’t you 
know I love you, and I would give years of my 
ge apo Yi maine!” 

She started, 


** You love me!” 

"Have you not guessed {b, Irie? I thought 
my {nfatuation was evident enough }” 

“T never guessed it!” . 

“My father divined my wishes weeks ago, 
Ib is you. have never been willing to meet him ; 
bud he would recelve you—oh! so gladly—as 
a daughter. Dear one, if only you would come 
Ores en ante i” 

“ Bat I don’t deserve to be happy 


“When one has done something very wrong 
and foolish how can one deserve to be happy?” 

“T can’t belleve you have done anything wrong 
or foolish |” 

* Bat I have!” 

"Then you were only a child. Why, you are 
nothiog butbachild now! Why pet wt pe be 

unished for any little fault you committed then } 

Beside, Iris, I can’t believe you have committed 
one,” 


"I did,” said Iris, dreamily. “I was the most 
ungrateful little creature you ever heard of, and 
sce ashes + $4 te Tha haath I had been 
homeless friendleas.” 

“You would never be friendless, Iris, love, 
I don’t see that a childish folly should blight 
your life. Why should you shut yourself up, 
and fret just because there !s one acb in your 
past you would like altered? That Is not re- 


: 


f: 
: 


story. Someone loved you, and 
you, tes knowing what love meant, promised to 
WOTATE uitae iene. time wis 
broke the ep n ion’t 

= a 


his version of the story 


—_ 
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was the right one, forgetting she had never 
said so 


“Of course men think differently, ‘To my 
mind it was true tenderness to tell the truth than 
to leb the poor fellow go on in a fool's Paradise 
and become his unloving wife.” 

Iris trembled, 

“T think marriage is very solemn.” 

"I suppose anything thab laste for life is 
solemn; but, Iris, don’t you think when two 
— Jove each other they must be miserable 


ry 

“ Perhaps |” 

“ And can’b you learn to love me} Iris, answer 
me, is there anyone cise? Do you care for 
another man ?” : 

“Ob, no!” sald Mise Greville, frankly, ‘I 
don’t think I even know another young man ; 
but, Harold, it is not that,” 

* What ‘hen ?” 

“Thad msde up my'mind never to marry 
anyone |” 

“ Well, my dear child!” said Harold, smilirg, 
* surely you may change your mind |” 

* AndI told you I wasn’t good at all, and thas 
I have done one or two ey bad things,” 

“So have most of us, I fancy. As to being 
* good,’ Iris, you are good to me, and if you 
really have got it in your head you need great 
repentance, wouldn’t you marry me first, and 
repent over the big mistake of your childhood 
afterwards 1” 


‘S You are laughing at me!" 

“Tam too anxlous to laugh. Dear, be frank, 
what fe there between us? Do you hate me, 
Tris 1” 

**Oh, nol” 

" You like me a little, perhaps $” 

She blushed, 

"TJ used to wish—oh ! so much—I had known 
you two yoars ago ;” 

** Before you made the absurd promise, the 
making of which you think you muat repent in 
solitude all your days }"’ 

"© Not for that only. Dad was alive then.” 

" He would have given you to me.” 

“T think so!” 

** Then, Iris, all you have to do is to put your 
hand {9 mine and promise you will be my wife, 
and if the man who once thought he had a claim 
to you turtis up leave all explanation tome, I 
can defend my darling against the world |" 

“ But ' 

“ Now, Iris,” began Harold, with a little show 
of authority, “the matter is settled, I won’t 
hear any more buts.” 

Miss Greville blushed and nestied a little bit 
closer to him, 

me. don’t want to unsettle it—only there is your 


“And I have told you, dearest, he will be 
delighted to welcome you as his daughter,” 

“ He won't be!” 

"Yes hewill. He will love you for my sake, 
till he does so for your own |" 

Mies Greville hid her face on Harold's 


shoulder, 

“Tahall have to tell you, after all, Harold, 
promise me one thing. If what Iam going to 
ee ee ee * 

“ Assuredly. I will up my hat, and fiy 


the house fn righteous horror if the revelation 


son marry s lIittle ug 

"© My dear girl! my father never saw you, and 
he conidn’t call you ugly |” 

"He did!” said Iris, flatly. “ He was very 
kind to me, and I don’t think I was meant to 
know that. Harold! don’) you understand {t 
was at my father’s deathbed I saw Mr, Levick 
aad I am Loveday Haviland 1” 

If ever man felt amazed Harold Levick felt eo 
th 


en, 
Loveday Haviland !” he gasped, ‘* you can’t 
bel” 

Bat Loveday’s head had sunk back on his 
shoulder, anti Loveleg’ 





's voice sounded in bie ear. 
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* Of course I have been wicked and un- 
grateful. Ihave left poor t Janey in sus- 
pense about my fate all these months, Uncle 
and bis wife have told me over and over ogain 


wanted me to someone I didn’t like; but 
he didn’t know she eleven nephews al! ready 
to relieve her of her burden.” 

* Loveday |” 


the suftors tha) I should come to wear your 

chains |” 

wade yo wear ae i on me a 
and you mean to ms up!” 

"“Tcan't do that,” confessed Harold. 
Loveday! you're horribly, objectionably rich, 
and, besides, you're a Countess |” 
wie ee unless you are an 

* And what about your repentance !” 

*' Well,” confessed Loveday, ‘‘I really have 
had moments of crus! repentance when I thought 
of poor Aunt Janey, and how I was deceiving 
you, end how I really left myself without a 
came of my own!” 

“TI ehall tell my father and Aunt Janey that 
"Monpeach Gey ail. tx baste. choad 
‘* How amaz 
add she ls to be my wife! Loveday! I think I 
eball act hee landlords, and apply for a 


6 
‘What for?” 
"To protect me from the fary of the eleven {” 


Aunt Janey and Mc. Levick, Mejor Greville 
and his wife, rejoiced in the engagement, As 
Loveday kept her word and firmly refused to be 
e Countess in her own right, a petition was made 
to the proper quarters,end Her Majesty was 
pleased to grant to Harold letters patent, creating 
him Ear} of Morfon on his marriage with the 


And now Morion Grange fs & bappy home, 
bright with children’s voices. Plenty of guests 
rally round the Earl and Countess, who are 
popular alike with rich and yg 

Oid Mc. Levick Idolizes daughter-in-law, 
and you may be eure Aunt Janey (who now con- 
fesses to belong an old lady) often visits the glad- 
faced creature. 

She once called her “burden”; but it Ie a 
memorable fact that, prety rng kinsfolk have 
from time to time vislted on, the threshold 
of Loveday’s home has never yet been crossed by 
a single member of “ The Eteven,” 

(THE END. } 
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Cossacks form the volunteer cavalry troops of 
Southern Russia, They provide themselves with 
horses, mn and weepone, and serve as 
guards to the highways, sud perform certain 
other military duties, on de: and of the governor 
of the district fn which («yg live, in return for 
which service they are relf.ved from taxation to 
a certain extent, Thele costumes are pic- 
tureeque, and they have a wide-world reputation 
oe the excellence and daring of thelr horseman- 
Pp. 





THE LAST APPEAL. 
2 
Tue sloop-of-war Firefly on her return from a 
long was off Cape Ss. Vincent. 
es une fee ee oe cet 
cen 3, W @ 
quarter-masters afb, footing towards the north- 
west, already seemed to snuff their native land 
breeze, Upon the bright aniforms of officrersand 
midshipmen, the gleaming muskets of the 


take in sail!” 
was 


‘the lantern's glare, the weather-beaten 
of old Dick Rattlin, coxswain of the first 
cutter, 
“ There's trouble a-brewin’ alr—trouble for my 
gon Joe,” sald he, in a hollow voice. 
" How so, Rattlin }” 


too.” 

Even as he spoke, I fancied I could hear, 
through the roar of the storm, . 
voices aloft, 


4 
= 
F 
: 
a 
E 
: 


form. 


half-crazed boy, as he reached the deck, “I will 
volunteer, for one, to man it |” 

“No boat can live in such a gale,” sternly 
answered the officer of the deck. 

“Who was it?” queried the captain, after 
——— up at the cry of * man over- 


"Mr. Fenton, slr,” answered the llentenant, 

“ He's lost, then,” sald the captain, gloomily, 
“ anleas he should happen to get hold of his life- 
preserver, and even that may not save bim.” 

The man who elts by the life-prezerver, knife in 
hand, ready to cut away at the first shoud of 





" man overboard,” had severed the lashings tha 
moment be heard the cry, but as we peered 
astern we could make ont nothing save here and 
there a gleamtng patch of foam, and the dimly. 
revealed columns of fiying spray, ecudding like 
phantoms through the gicom. 

Pale and trembling, Joe Rattlin stood by his 
father’s side. 

Every eye wae soon turned upon him. He could 
read the general opinion expressed In the glancas 
of the sallors, and he cried out despafringty,— 

* No—no—I did not push bim over—-Ib was 
not my fault |” 

‘Tell the truth, Joe—you always -told the 
truth, lad,” hoarsely cried hiz father. 

“It fs the truth. As Heaven is my witness, I 
did not push him overboard |” 

“ You were seen struggling with hima minute 
before he fell,” said the officer of the deck. 

Yea, alr, it all happened this way,” anewered 
Joe, “As Mr, Fenton was com down, ha 
called me several hard names, and he'd pay 
me off for his being s mastheaded on my 
account. I did not answer him, but, when he 
a pred te aber g wemgony vk wa 

a tussle there aloft. I had to fight him fn 
self-defence, At last we heard your call, and he» 
let go of me, saying he'd settle with me some 
other time. I don’t know how [t was—how it 
came to happen—but as he was —— 
rigging, he suddenly fell off and went, : 
foremost, into the sea.” 

“A Ifkely story!” sald the Ueutenant of the 
the watch, scornfally. 

** Ay, ay,” remarked the 
shoulders. ‘‘ Boy,” he sternly, to young 
— i you may as well own that you pushed 

oO i 

"No, oir,” anawered Joe, earnestly, “I did not 
push him off. It happened exactly as I have 
said,” 


All except hia father looked incredulous, 

‘ST would stake my life on his having told you 
the truth, air,” said the old coxswain, touching 
his hat tothe captain. “I've brought him up to 
be honest, sir, under all sarcumstances,” 

But the captain, without rep'yiog, gave the 
order to his tenant for Joe to be put under 
arrest. 


‘*He’ll be court-martialed and strung up. 
Everything is agaiast him,” sald Dick, despalr- 


ly. 
nT oi <li ‘uuh hk eta ‘honk tale 
With his chin upon his breast, there he stood like 
a statue, save that now aud then he was seen to 
mournfully shake bis head. 

We all felt for him. He wae one of 
best sallors a! and almost Idolizing his boy 
had tried to make him a good and true seaman. 
The lad was much liked, and yes I don’t think 
there was one of his mates who believed that be 
had not pushed the midshipman overboard, The 
general opinior, however, was that he had dons 
oS ane ES one ee ee 

Dawn came at last. The violence o —— 
had gradually begun to subside even before Mr. 


the | Fenton fell overboard, and now there was a lighs 


breeze with a clear eky. 

Tae ship had been under shortened sail, back- 
lng all night, as we wanted to ge near 
as to the place where the 


pman 
had fallen; for, kno him to be a good swim- 
mer, some of us thought he might have succeeded 
{in getting hold of the life preserver. 

Old Rattlin, wich the others, stood anxiously 
scanning the surface of the sea. 

Allat once he started, and gave a joyfal cry 


on one of the men aloft sing out : 
a Something off the lee bow there!” 


The cai soon had his glass to bis eye. 
"T bel it le Fenton!” he cried. “ Ay, 
there he fs, ha 


nging on to the lLife- i” 
The sh{p was kept off toward the object 
As soo Gieey gaan, ofl Gowibts wend-ant oh tent. 


Ib was Fenton, sure enough ; but though lashed 
to the life preserver, his head hung sideways, and 
his face was of a pallid hue. 

" He fs dead!" was the cry fore and aft. 

Old Dick groaned. 

“TI had hoped he was alive—that be might 
bear witness that my boy told the trath,” he 
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2 “bab now that hope fe gone, and the lad 
doomed |" : 
The was soon after brought aboard. 

The shook his head, after many efforts 
had been vainly made to bring the midshipman 


to life, 

There he now on the deck, his ghastly 

t as motionless as a stone, 

ee 1” I inquired of the doctor. 

‘*] am afraid there is no hope,” was his 
eolemn anewer, 

Dick Rattlin heard the words, A strange 
light was in his eyes as he came up and looked 
at the body. I feared that he was about to go | bi 


Ail ab once down he went on his knees by the 
prostrate form. Then he clasped his hands and 
varned his face skyward, while a look of almost 
superhuman —sn expression of divine 
fervour-—lighted grizaled, sun-embrowned 


visage. 

"Ob, mercifol Heaven!” he called, in his 
deep voice, which seemed to roll from one end 
of the ship to the ether, “ do something to help 
my boy! Send back the breath of life vo this 
—— ee ee ee 
my Jo8 r * 

Then the old coxewain rose. Warnestly, plead- 
ingly did he look at the white face beneath him, 
but it showed no change. ! 

Suddenly I saw the doctor siart, He kneeled, 
loo! closely at the pallid visage of the youth. 
Then raised his head with one arm, and, to 
our surprise, we saw the boy's nostrils twitch 
ee doctor ey a few tps 
spoonfuls of y between the t's 
rc gradually young Fenton was brought back 

his senses, 


‘*My prayer has been answered, and I know 
my boy will be saved now!” cried old Rattlin, 
joyfully, 

Before many bourse Mr. Fenton was enabled to 


** No,” he said, when aeked if Joe had pushed 
him overboard. ‘‘So far from that, slthovgh I 
attacked him there on the yard, and he 
yt In self-defence, he twice saved me 

, when my foot slipped, by holding 

tter I left him, and while I was going 
rigging, I was suddenly selzed with a 
dinese, to which I am subject when 
joosing my hold of the shrouds, I fell. 
seemed to remove wy vértig~, and 
as I struggled in the foaming seas my arms came 
fo contact with the life-preserver, to which I 
succeeded in securing myself. Choked the 
fi I was ad last unable to catch my 
y head went round like a top; my 

brain felt as if tt would burst ; and I became un- 
consclous, knowing nothing more until I found 


me. joy and triamph of Joe’s father may now 


All the sallore shook bands with him, and 
eee ey en ae Matter wae eet os 


yEETeTE 
Hb 
ft 


Lol 
se 
- 


' tly Joe was promoted, and I may 
trathfully say that there was not a happier man 
shi old Dick Rattlin, 





QLD SARAH’S BARGAIN, 


“ Prgeass, Dora, will you give me a shilling?” 
“ What for, Fio}” 

* Postege stamps. There isn’t one left,” 

Dora Brooke shook her head. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Flo,” said ahe; " but, 
after all, postage stampsarea luxury. And what 
little money we have left must be hoarded for 
necessaries.” 


Fiorence Brooke opened wide her porcelain- 


ue eyes. 

“Que would think we were bankiupt,” sald 
she, petulantly. 

“So we are,” gravely responded ber elder 
sister. “ All but thirty abillings, I’ve jast been 
counting up our funde-——and there {s the oll shop 
account not paid, and fiveshillings at the grocer’s | 
Don’t whistle, Flo—it isn’t lady-like,” 

“One must do something!” cried the beauty, 
foe alae taken aback! Dora, what are we 
to do}” 

** Econom!zs,” curtly answered the elder girl, 

“| We are always d that!” Bat, even with 
the forced smile upon her lps, Fiorence burst 
Into tears. ‘Oh, if you had only married Rex 
Hastings we never should have come to this!” 

Dora coloured and bit her lip. 

‘* To's of no use talking about that, Fierence,” 
sald she. “ We differed, That is enough.” 

“ Bad, Dora, if you were to hold up your finger 
he would come back to you.” 

*] never shall ‘hold up my finger,’ Fio, as 

call it)” 

“6 And he will never seek you unbidden.” 

Bat even through the diamond lenses of her 
tears Fio saw that in the plain linen border of her 
sleeves her asleter was wearing the tiny gold 
buttons, with centres of sparkling topaz, that had 
been ald Hacting’s first ite to her, And 
she herself that perhaps, some day, if 
ever they should meet, the chasm of the old 
quarrel might possibly be bridged over. Oh, if 
is only could! If} 

* Dora,” she cried “ Mrs. Jones hasn’t come for 
the week's wash yet! What does she mean by 
neglecting us ia this way!” 


(Continued on page 401.) 








HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue door of the room into which Mr. Mallon 
had penetrated before was wide open. Childish 
toys were lyfipg on the table, strings of beads 
ready to be made Into elegant necklaces, figures 
cut ont In cardboard, with {mpossible-looking 
horses, on which they were to be made to ride by 
means of a cardflap fixed on to the back of their 
habits—evgines to be wound by a mechanical 
contrivance, dolls that would have been willing 
to equeak if anybody had volunteered to pinch 
their bodies, &c., &c. 

What did it mean! Evident'y money had 
been lavished freely for the amusement of some 
child, and Victor lovoluntarily doubted if there 
were not some story of shame lirked with the 


_| mystery that surrounded the lonely place. 


It eg Ti enw . ‘ aa — : 
memory as it brought her 
aweet face, pele as a fragile Devoniensis, with the 
wistful eyes of a hunted ateg, 


Only a few hours before she mutt have been 
here ; the fire was still burning dully behind its 
oan Fre there was the chair on which she 

probably eat—he could juet see its outline 
in the dim twilight. 

There were some tall candles on the mantel- 

; he lighted one of them and looked round, 
every corner, and every inch of the 

carpet, but there was no stain of blood on ihe 
floor——no sign of a tragedy in the innccznt aspect 
of the room, with ite gay hangings and brilliant 





| Pivith the candle fm his hand he walked sboat 


the silent passsger, trying every door that he 
came to; they were all locked except one, and 
the draught of air from ite open window blew 
out the light, and left him once more in utter 
darkness. Setting ib down on the floor, he pulled 
cut his box of matches and Nghted it again ; 
then feeling that, perhaps, at laet he would find 
the key of the mystery, he walked into Sarah 
Prendergast’s room, and cast an anxlous glance 
round, 

It was in disorder, as if the lash person who 
was in it bad been in 4 dreadfa) hurry 

Some of the drawers were open, with articles 
of wearing apparel hanging out of them, and a 
bandbox with a broken lid was on the table. 

He examined it curlously. There was the 
printed name ofa milliner in Oxford-street, with 
“Miss Smith,” written above it. Smith waa 
said to be the name of the owner of the house, 
and no doubt Robina passed either as his sl: ter or 


looked out, expecting to see a heap of clothes 
sbrouding a motionless form, but there were 
only the cold slates, speckled here and there with 
flakes of snow. 

He got ont on to the roof, ay Robin had dcna, 
and over the balustrade Into the da: kness, 
but he could see nothing on the gravel path be- 
neath, and went in with a shudder, feeling that 
some eye might be watching him from the shadow 
of the evergreens, 

There was a bunch of keys lying on the table ; 
he pounced upon them eagerly, and catching up 
the candle proceeded to try each one of them in 
turn on all the locked doors. Behind some he 
found mouldy furniture, behind ethers nothing 
but dust and emptiness, It was bitterly cold, 
and he grew sick and tired of always looking for 
what he never found; bub thicking of the 
reward that awaited him he forced himeelf to 
persevere, 

There was only one door left at the end of the 
paseage. He opened {ft with difficulty, for the 
lock was somewhat rusty, and, holding the candle 
above his head, saw straight In frond of him a 
travelling trunk with the initials R 5 , paiated 
in white letters on the cover, 

Underneath {t was another trunk, and behind 
ip several boxes, This was the luggage which 
she had brought with her from Devonshire, Oo 
the boxes there were labels with the uame of 
Smith scrawled upon them, which showed thad 
the allas had been adopted from the first, only 
the Initiale were probably forgotten. And yet 
—R. S, after al), might stand for Rosa Smith as 
we)l as Robina Somerville, 

With a sigh he acknowledged the possibility, 
bub immediately remembered the voice thot 
Dalele heard, No one but little Robin was 
likely to have wearled for Victor’s coming, She 
must have been there on Thursday, and if she 
were anywhere above ground he would fiad her 
etill, 

Alter inspecting every corner of the house he 
made his way to the stables ; there, fike the rest 
of the place, solitude reigned supreme, but there 
were signs in one of the stalle as if it had lately 
been Inhabited by a horse, and a fresh feed of 
corn in the manger showed that it was expected 
to return, 

He pulled ont his watch, feeling as if he had 
spent hours in this lonely spot, bat found thst 
ip was only sfx o'clock. It would take the besd 
part of an hour to ride home, and fb would not 
do to be late for dinner, and brave all sorts of 
questions as to the cause, 

He went back to the house, and stood irre- 
solutely oa the doorstep, wondering what he had 
better do with the keys, If Prendergast re- 
turned with her charge it would give him a hold 
over her to have them in hie possession. If he 
locked the outer door ehe would naturally cor - 
clude that somebody had been there after her ; 
bud if he left it just av he found it, she would 
remember that she had forgotten it in her hurry, 
and simply suppose she bad mlslaid the bunch 
when she could not find it, 

After thinking the matter over he turned hie 
back on the weird-looking place with a shudder, 
then running quickly down the gloomy drive hid 





the keys in a bed of nettles just outside the gate, 
and returned to fetch his horse, 


daughter. Then he went to the wicdow and ., 
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Poor Buttercup resented having been left so | is to be deceived when you are going rather fast. “* Not quite.” 
ldng in the cold, and, after shaking his head and | I thought I saw a lot of dark hair; but n0 one 


» Stretched bis legs with every later tion 
ogg to his warm stables as quickly as 
ble. 

Mr, Mallon, being anxious about the time, |b 
him go at his own pace, and the trees and hedges 
flew part as in a bad dream, whilb the cold wind 
whistled in his cara, It was an uopleasant even- 
ing to be out io, and the dreary mystery of 
Nun's Tower seemed to cling to him like ao 

tmare. 

here had Robin flown? ‘Was it of her own 
free will, or had she been dragged away agalast 
her wish in order to secure the success of some 
fiendish plot # 

He kept asking himself question after question 
aa he rode on, and never found a satlefactory 
answer. The clae seemed to be lost in those 
empty stone walls, and the chance of finding it 


. More remote than ever. 


It was strange, because Somerville never loft 
Sileotes till three o’clock, and any luncheon or 
early dinner, whichever they called fo, must have 
been over loug before he could reach the Tower 
——and yob the scare or the summons had evidently 
come before the mes! was began, I was unpre- 
meditated, of that he was quite sure from the 
testimony of his own eyes; but thab was no 
reason why they should ever come back. 

Still a messenger would be sure to be sent for 
their goods and chattels, and that messenger 
must be intercepted or followed. 

Tt be was accessible to a bribe they might get 
the truth from him.. And after they had met 
the lost girl face to face Somerville would be able 
to hold out no longer. 

And then the day might dawn when he could 
hold Dulcie’s hand in his and claim her for his 
wife before all the world. 

With a smile on his face he rode Into the 
stable-yard jast es the clock was striking 
seven. 

Meta ran out into the hali to meet him. 

“T thought ib was Godfrey!" she said, stop- 
plug still {n her disappointment at the sight of 
his red beard. 

‘Is he ont?” pricking up his ears. ‘I 
thought I must.be the latest of all; but itis a 
long way from Deepden, and I was delayed on 
the road,” 

“Then you didn't see anything of him‘ ” 

" _- @ trace, Was he likely to come my 
way ” 

“I don’t know. Wherever he went, it is odd 
that ke should nob be in by this time. How cold 
you must be!” looking at his hands, which 
almost matched his hair in colour. 

“Tm frozen; and yet the frost has gone, as 
you can ees by my boots, Where's Vere?” 

** Playing billiards with my father.” 

‘*7'm not fit to show myself, eo I think J will 
take myself upstaire. You had a pleasant drive, 
IT hope?” remembering his natural courtesy, fn 
spite of his preoccupation, 

‘* Yes, thank you,” in a dispirited tone, One 
of tae: horsee took fright at something white 
they saw in a hedge, And mamma was dread- 
fally frightened. Mc. Hargreaves laughed ab her, 
and [ think fb did her good.” 

“I em glad of that,” with a smile; ' but I 
suppose ib was nothing but a post!” 

‘I ean’) be sure; mamma sald it was a cow, 
bat I thought from the glimpze I caught of {6 
that it was a girl.” 

*' Was this golog or coming back ?” 

**Oa the way there.” 

Pe oepegdy pe wasa girl?” 

“* Nob at all,” with o Hobie laugh ‘16 might 
have Leen.anything ; but don’t look so grave, {t 
really didn’t matter.” 

“It would matter if Lady Somerville were to 
be frightened for asecond time. I think,’ looking 
up thoughtfally,. ‘it would certainly be better 
for me to go there and investigate,” 

"Ob, dear, not It would be too ridiculous, 
We came home by another way ; and I dare say, 
after all, ib was a post.” 

ae what could raake you think it was a 

“Ip seemed to move ; but I only saw it out of 
the corner of my eye, and you know how easy {) 





has their hair hanging down, so that 1) must have 
been fancy.” 

Hair hanging down ilke the girl whom he had 
seen behind the biind—that decided him, and he 
moved towards the door which led through several 
pacsages to the stable-yard. 

“ Daley is quite fresh, and it will do her rather 
good than not,” 

‘' But yourself! You eald you were frozen ; 
and you've bad no dinner. Really, {t’s too 
e>aurd,” 

“Don’tlet Sir Eiward walt for me If I'm 
late, telf him the reason after [have gous,’’ aud 
he Gisappsared. 

Meta looked after him in real distress. It was 
excessively kind of him, but so foolish that she 
was sure Lady Somerville would be more vexed 
than pleased. 

He came back in a hurry. 

“I forgot to ask you po ommecla 

"It was on the road to Alverley, jasi beyond 
the crasé-ronds, on the right-hand side, near a 
hay-stack ; but I do wish you wouldn’t go.” 

‘After what you have told mo,” ho «aid, 
veraciousiy, ‘I couldn't rest.” 

Ashe got on Daisy's back he wondered If it 
were instinct which was dragging him out so 
much against hie inclination Into the murky 
darkness of that winter's evening. He had 
taken nothing but a glass of brandy-and-water 
which the butier had insisted upon his having to 
keep the cold out, and he had the aatural appe- 
tite of s healthy man when the dinner-hour is 
near, 

If he could only —— he nalinene 
good by golng on - c if it 
would bring him bub one godine his end, 
dinner be of mo account at all; batas It 
was, he thought of it rather Te as the 
fumes of varied daintles pursued him down the 
passage, and his groom answered bis summons 
with hie mouth fall. 


—_—_—_— = 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue dinner at the Hall was @ vary quiet one 
that night, though Ogril Vere exerted himself to 
be exceptionally agreeable. Meta, perturbed by 
Godfrey's absence, contributed Httle to the con- 
versation, and Lady Somerville, annoyed at Mr, 
Mallon’s chivalrous consideration for herself, 
retained a continual pucker on her ueually placid 
forehead. 

Nella had lost the racking palm In her head, 
but felt too tired to do more than talk genily 
every now and then, though she knew {tb was a 

opportunity for making hay whilst the 
ciumesteherain out of the way, and 
tting 6, 

‘* Where Bs you go for your lonely walk{” 
he asked, tly, with a slight relaxation of 
bis late stiffness of manner. 

“Down the shrubbery, and up the road to 
Alverley,” raising her head to meet his smile, 
aha thiraty flower revives at the first drop of 

a, 

hy: you met with no adventures: on the 


“ No labourers with an eye on m 
pocket, I was rather sireld’  hoeld, for 
started later than I intended.” 

* You didn't come across Someryiile?” from 
Sir Edward, at the bottom of the table, 

The slightest heeltation in the world, whilst 
wave of crimson rose to her cheek, and then,— 

“How couldI* Qolonel Deyncourt’s place fs 
quite the other way !"” 

“J know—I know; but, ‘pon my word, I 
thought he bad hurried home politely on par- 
pose to have a walk with you,” 

"Not likely,” with a little laugh, Mr, 

would not put himself out for me.” 

“Not” inguiringly from Cyril “Then you 
never met him after all?” 

“I told you I was going alone,” carefully In- 
my 4 the pudding on her plate. m 

6 I thought you would nob manage 
Were the roads as empty as a desert?” 


“ Were you etartled, like Lady Somerville, by 
eomething white in the et” 

“T wasn’t startled at all—at least,” remeri- 

her sudden run into the hedge, "by 
nothing white,” 

“By something black then?" watching her 
face intently, though he put his question In « 
tone of the lightest bad 

“ How sbeurd you are! Iam nod ia the habit 
of being frightened at gates and posts.” 

wae by a sudden stoppage on a lonely 
road }”” 

‘* Nella, you weren't stopped by any one!” 
broke in Mota, exclvedly. 

"I never said I was,” laughing uneasily ; “ft 
is only Cyril’s nonsense.” 

" He —— didn’t wear « ayy white 
jacket,’ ere, quietly. ‘Was {t a brown 
coat or a black? Did he look like a farmer, a 
bailiff or a gentleman ?” 

"Perhaps you were there, and can tell me!” 
trying to carry {¢ off with a high band. 

“J was mot there,” fn a low votce, ‘* or he 
wouldn't have been.” 

*T tell you I went ont alone, and came back 
alone, so you needn't tease me any mors.” 

A diversion was created by the eutrance of 
Mr, Mallon, who bad come in cold, tired, and 
dejected, aud had only given himself ten minutes 
for his toflette, He wanted to be allowed to 
have @ bit of dinner at e side-table, in order not 
to put them out, but to this Lady Somerville 
would not agree, 

He had gone ont !n her service, aud she was 
inclined to make mach of him tn consequence. 

Soup and fish were brought back, and the 
hungry man was allowed to eat and drink befors 
being piled with questions, When he came to 
the haunch of mutton stage, be turned to hfs 
hostess, and said with a grave smile,—~ 

"T have found out your ghost—I{t was a girl fa 
a white dress.” 

Cyril stared, whilst the others exclaimed fn 


surprise,— 
“Fancy a white dress this weather!” sald 
Lady Somerville with a shiver. “ Who was she! 
And where did she come from?” 
“Nobody seems to know,” with a glance ai 
Vere, who answered it immediately by » ques- 
th 


on, — 

“ What has become of her §” 

“T tried to find out; but fe was no good. 
I oe inquiries in every direction,”—-with a 


“I am sure it was very good of you,” sald 
Lady Somerville, quite by his earnest- 
ness, 

“Won't you have some currant-jelly i 
_ .” to ons of the footmen—*“ the jelly to 

on,” 


"I don’t suppose you heard anything of 
Somerville?” inguired Sir Edward, atill dis- 
tarbed about his nephew. 

*' He was seen by a Mdieg fall gallop dow wee 
unusually Intelligent, p down the 
road to Alverley station ; but the station-master 
declared that he hadn’t been there,” 

" About what time!” 

Lge o'clock, = 200 afterwardsa—the boy 
can’t have imagined It. 

“id (she statlon-master) must. hare 
eeen him,'’ sald Sle Edward ; “ besides, that was 
jast the time when Miss Maynard was walking 
along that same road, and a horse at full gallop 
— have er cas 9 nee even if she 

not rcognized as 

‘©T saw o horse going very fast,” she began 
eagerly, seeing « chance of clearing herself fo 


‘a eyes. 
“ Perhaps ft startled you!” said-Vere, with » 
‘t emphasis. x 
*Was no one on his back!” with suddex 
anxlety from the Baronet. ‘ 
"0 oa eee. 
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"Strange that he shouldn’t have pulled up, 
for he must have seen you! ” 

“Not at all, Mr, Vere,” and Meta looked 
slightly cross, “he was evidently fu a great 
he . 


“] never ahid fb was Mr, Somerville!” anid 
Nelle, hastily, 

‘You never said fb wasn't,” and Opril looked 
down his nose st her, 

“What does {t matter? I am tired of his 
aame ; let us talk of something else.” 

* By all means ; I thought it interested you !” 

**Then you are mistaken. Why are you croas 
vith yo gh looking up into his face with 
very l eyes, “I have done nothing to 
offend you.” 

Oh, nothiog at all, I know I have no right 
to Interfere ”’-~ble shirt collar seemed sudden!y 
to have become of a most masher-like description. 

“TI shonld bate you if you didn’t,” her 
pees her breast heaviog under the 
camelia in the front of her dress. 4 

“Then I will give you one bit of advice,” 
jesning forward so that no one else might hear 
him. * When you go to donbtfal interviews, teke 
care not to leave @ trace bebind.”’ 

“I don’t know what you mean. Doubiful in- 
terviews, Indeed! There Is no one whom I 
ehonld take ths trouble to meed as you mean— 
on the aly,” 

Then she rose from the table in obedience to a 
sign from her hostess, and followed her into the 
drawing-room, 

Cyril looked after her with a puzzled expres- 
elon on hisface, She looked so perfectly honsst, 
and yet how could he possibly believe her with 
that red bow in his pocket # 

All that evening Meta could settle to nothing, 
What had become of Godfrey! That was the 
only question that puzzled her brain. To gallop 
along the roads seemed so extraord unless 
t was some particularly preasing bus’ on 
hand; and what could that business be which had 
cropped up so unexpectedly fn the course of a 
ride home f 

Every one seemed glad when tt was time to go 
to bed, and the gentlemen retired to the . 
room &s soon as they decently could, 

** Good-night, dear ! don’t fass yourself,” and 
Nella deposited a kiss on Mota’s cheek as they 
stood together on the landing outside her bed- 
room, “I daresay Mr. Somerville has gone up to 
pre the theatre. He was talking of it the other 

“* Then it was too bad of him not to tell us, 

us all in a fidget about him,” » transient 
“ He might have 
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seating herself fn a ble armeohair 
pared to enj o pertiatintetemosharsaee. 
«et thongs, as asual, strayed pte 9 
seemed to disturb her ecost St Sania #ame shea 
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something very like tears in bia eyes? ‘‘ Oh, 
men! what tiresome creatursa they are!” she 
thought Impatiently, as her book slipped down 
ou the floor, and reminded her of the little use 
ehe had made of It. 
She stooped to pick it up, and became aware of 
a alight noise outside the door, as of footateps 
creeping down the Instantly her heart 
jamped futo her mdutb, and she jumped out of 
her chair, and blew out the candles, 
Having thus secured herself from observation, 
ped ne lear wey 4 to the door and listened, 
ps it was a burglar, possibly God- 
Somerville. 


Carlosity was too much for her, and stronger 
than her nervousness, so she opened a ilttle 
crack, and listened again. Caertainly someone 
was moving about; and if ib were Godfrey, she 
would like to see if he looked In sucha deeparatestate 
of mind as he did before, She opened !t a little 
wider, and emboldened by the darkness, put out 
her head. ~ 


The moment she had taken one look down the 
she drew {t in again as if she had been 
lite —onn shut the door in feverizh haste. 
Cyril and Mr. Mallon were stealing along the 
corridor on -¥ ae of their toer, muffled in — 
alaters, as if they were going for a nocturna 
walk ; and Danvers, Mr. Mallos’s valet, was fol- 
lowing with a lighted candle in his hand. 
What coald they possibly be going to do out 
of es a on a bitterly cold night, at past twelve 
o'cloe 
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afraid lest of the three men might swoop 
down u her from round a corner, or Somer- 

ville + come up from behind. 
_’ She sii Seeerie a te cod leokens atens 
the crimson carpet. The light flickered so 
she could scarcely see, but ab last she 
a small dark object lying close against 
She stooped, spilling a great deal of wax on the 


floor, and, snatching ft up in her hand, hurried 
back to her room, as if she wers 2 thief in fear of 


being caught, 
When eate within the shelter of the closed door 
she sct the can?@le down on the table, and m 


to examine her tressure-trove. What was b 
Iamengs surpcise to discover that she held in her 
hand a fozzy sabstance, strongly resembling one 
of Mr, Mallon’s dlefiguring red whiskers, 

First she shook all over with convulsions of 
laughter, and then she began to speculate, I! 
they had been handsome appendages, such as mex 
used to delight in when long whiskers were the 
fashion, he might have pub them on from motives 
of vanity ; but no one In his senses conld {magines 
thats flaring red fuzz on each side of hile face 
could possibly improve his beauty. And if 
vanity were nos the motive, there must be some 
0 J 
Hiding the ugly thing in a drawer she gob back 
Into bed to puzzle her brains more than ever. If 
it were not vaulty it must be for the purpose of 


diegulse. 

With a eudden thrill of excitement she became 
convinced that, to use a slang expressfon, she had 
hit the right vafl on the head—a person tn dis- 
guise under the same roof as herself. 

The idea was tremendously suggestive. A 
three volume romance embodied In the form of 
one man, and that men a Reece with whom she 
came fo daily contact! hat could he have 
done that he was afraid to appear in his 
patural character? Who could he be, that Cyril 
Vere—the most honourable of men-—had dared 
to present him to Sir Edward, and Introduce 
him into the sanctity of his home under a false 
name } 

There was something so ridiculous about « 
fictitious whisker ; it reminded her of the story 
she had once heard of the antiquated fop who 
dropped his eye-brow into his soup plate, and 
nearly met his death, because the fuzzy mb 
stance stuck in his throat; but ib was too 
ridiculous to think they had a man in the house 
who might be an adventurer, or a ticket-of-leave, 
a forger, felo.., or thief. He might have hood- 
winked Cyril, and palmed himself off on him as 
a lonely individual who had but few friends in 
the world. 

That would have touched Cyril’s heart in a 
moment, and he would have been certain to 
stretch out the hand of friendship, because of 
the generosity of his nature, which was slow to 
suspect evil except fa his cousin—and always 
prone to compassionate misfortune. 

Meta was surprised to see Nella come in 
amongst the first to breakfast ; bat the fact was 
that had been unable to got to sleep again, 
and had therefore longed for her hot water in a 
way that was most unusual for her. 

** You sald he was sure to turn up thia morn- 
ing?” said Miss Somerville dejectedly, as the 
handed Nella her coffee. 

“Whot Mr. Mallon?” 

* Godfrey, of course,” with supreme contempt 
ab the idea of troubling herself about Mr. Vere’s 
ugly friend, 

"Of course Godfrey, I might have known. 
Well he may be coming; breakfast isn’t over 
yet; and he fs generally late when he isn’t 
early.” 

‘*So are most people, I believe,” sald Cyril, 
with a amile, though he tock his place on the 
other side of the table, instead of in the empty 
chair by Nella. 

"TI am sorry to esy Mallon won't be able to 
come down this m a4 

I scarcely thought would,” she couldn’s 
help exclaiming, on purpose to make her cousin 


stare. 

He opened his eyes a little wider, but went on 
composedly, 

“ He was knocked up, I think, by that second 
ride, and he can’t move,” 
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‘FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE, GIVE IT TO ME!” SAID MR. MALLON, STRETCHING OUT BIS HAND. 


“Ob, dear, 1 hope they will send up something 
nice ; those pheasant legs might tempt him.” 

“ITdon’t think be has lost his appetite—only 
he felt he must stay where he was,” his moustaches 
carling with a slight emile, 

“I understand that feeling exactly,” said Lady 
— : ille, sympathetically. ‘ Did he haveagood 
n t vw 

“IT don’t think he slept much,” looking down 
on his plate, 

“He wae rather late, perhaps, in getting in 
bed,” said Nella demurely. 

' He came up unusually early.” 

"IT dare say he did. Did you say he had 
something the matter with his facei” 

* Well, he has; but I didn’t think I mentioned 
i,” locking puzzled, 

‘Ab, neuralgia,” sighed Meta, ‘'and there's 
nothing worse than that.” 

“You forget facial-paralysis,” said Nella 
gravely, “ which makes one elde of your face look 
different to the other. Is that the case with Mr. 
Mallon §” 

‘* Wel), it struck me there was semething odd 
about him,” and Cyril nearly choked with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

“* Heaven bless me!” exclaimed Sir Edward in 
a fright. “We must send for the doctor at 
once, 
“Pray don’t,” locking seriously alarmed. 
* Mallon would be farfous ! ” 

* Bat if that sort of thing once begins you 
don’t know where it will stop, and he may be dis- 
figured for life. I can’t have such a respon- 
sibility on my shoulders,” getting up from his 
eeat ; ‘‘and I shall go and tell him so, 

* But yon won’t be able to see him, he’s—he’s 
jest dropping off to sleep,” 
as . thought he was just gofug to eat hie break- 

t ” 

“When he awakes, not before. I assure you 
the only thing he begged of me wae to let no one 
come to him.” 

“Ab, poor fellow!” said Lady Somerville ; 
“ that is over.seneltivenese ; but we can’t let hie 


health be ruined on that account, We can leave 
& message at Dr, Musgrove’s house on the way to 
church.” 

Boor ys. ou ho Sant ee j ny. Cyril 
ap q avxious, am go up to 
town to-morrow, and 1 shall get tims the only 
remedy that can cure him.” 

“ What is 10?” inquired Lady Somerville, with 
that {intense “interest In medicine which Is 
— to middle-aged matrone. ‘Nod digi- 

+ hog 


‘No, not digitalis; in fact, I don’t exactly 
remember the name!” 

** Perhape it’s whiskeralls }” suggested Nella, 
{nnocently, “Isn't there a plant of that kind 
which is pecullarly efficacious in cheek diseases !” 

‘My dear child, whatare you thinking of ! I 
don’t think Mr. Mallon would approve of his 
misfortunes being turned Into a joke,” with a 
slightly offended air.” 

“Oh! but, Lady Somerville, I wes quite in 
earnest, Cyril will tell you if I am not right,” 

Vere shook bis bead gravely, though fuwardly 
puzzied as to how Nella could have found out the 
disaster which had happened to Mallon. 

“I never heard of the medicine exeep) In a 
hairdresser’s shop.” 

“ Meta, dear, I think it is time to put on our 
things,”’ said her mother, pushiag back her chair, 
“especially if we have to stop at Dr. Muegrave’s 
on the way.” 

“ Bat Mr. Vere says no,” 

“ Are we to consider your decision final)” turn. 
ing to him with a bland smile, as he held open 
the door for her, 

“I think sc, Mallon is a queer fellow to 
mansge, He will be awfully grateful to you for 
thinking of 1b though.” 

Lady Somerville went upstairs, followed by 
Meta, who could take no Interest in anything so 
long as Godfrey was missing, She knew that she 
would think of him throat prayers and hymns, 
and lengthy sermon; but her mother would 





have been so acandal!zed 1f she had propored to 








atay away from church that she had not the 
courage to suggest it, 

Nelia lingered as she went through the door. 
Vere thought how pretty she looked, but kept 
his flattering reflections to himself. 

“ Can spare me two minutes for private 
con ?” she sald, gravely. 

“A hundred, if you like,” in immense aurprise. 
“ Where shall we have it |” 

“To the boudoir, because there we sball be 
quite alone. 

She led the way, and he followed, taking care 
to close the door behind him, as soon as be 
found himeelf in Lady Somerville’s private sanc- 


tum. 

** Well!” he said, eagerly, as she seemed in xo 
a=) Begone to tense him. 
o 0 you intend to get this remedy in town to- 


morrow } 
* Certainly 1” with the atmost gravity, “ Why 
*' Don’t 1” looking up at him, her eyes twinkling 
with mischief, 


“ Why not?” he repeated. 

"B-cause I have it in my pocket!” and she 
barst inte a low, sweet laugh. 

Hie face of utter dismay sent ber into a fit. 

“ Nella, what doyou mean? Areyou joking!’ 

She could not speak, but pulled a fuzay end 
out of her pocket, 

“For Heaven's sake, give it me!” stretching 
out bis hand. 

** Not till you have told me everything I want 
to know,” triumphantly, ‘ And now I am off to 








charch,” 
(To be continued, } 
Ty surgical the skin incision Is often 
the most and duellists who have 
been run t h the body and survived any they 
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*' waIDER!” EXCLAIMED SIR JASPER, "WHAT BRINGS YOU HERE?” 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 


= 30i-—— 


CHAPTER XXX, 


AND a0, a few deys later on, the great roomy 
barouche was brought to the door; and Mariel, 
wrapped In a big, sable-lined cloak, and leaning 
on her husband’s arm, came slowly down the 
atalrcase and got in, assisted by Haldée, who was 
bravely trying to restrain her: tears at the idea 
of saying ceak-bye. 

Sybi! stood on the threshold, two deep red 
spots glowing in her otherwise cheeks ; 
while ahe watched, with a basilisk hind of fasct- 
nation, the husband and wife she had done her 
wae be. 

- you were coming with us,” whispered 
Mariel to Haidée, 7 

“‘And oh! how fervently I echo the wish !’’ 
murmured en girl, in the same tone, 

“ Bat you ite 1” 

“Why should 1? What!"—with a melan- 
os, etal shall I have pleasant news to tell 
you 

“You know anything that concerns your wel- 
fare will Interest me.” % , 

“Willit? Then I will write—if only to tell 
you how sorry I am that you are away.” 
day, Lady Uretehe,” sald Sie Jasper, veonpiag 

y, Lady ¢ ir Jasper, atep 
forward to shake hands with bis departin = 
want will be quite well and strong by that 


Mariel smiled, but did not reply, and then 
tate tt, 1 aah you my 

‘ -bye, thven. I thank you 
times for the kindness you have shown me during 
my stay at Heathcliff Priors.” 

"The kindness I have ehown you has fallen far 
short of my Intentlone |” Sybil replied, with a 
cold flash of her eyes, and a slightly — 


both Claud and Mariel breathed a sigh of relief 
ae the ivy-covered frond of Heathcliff Priors 
became hidden fn the distance. 

Me oman indeed, was Lord Urwicke's 
beha' now from what [> bad been the last 
time they had travelled together—on their 
weddiog-day. Then he had been dull, absent, 
distrait, wrapped in gloomiest meditations ; now, 
all his time and thoughts seemed occupied In the 
soning tha che inched nothing sneaty ot tavught 
see b no money or thought- 
fulness a Me peypers 

He had @ saloon carriage added to the 
train, and here she lay reclining on a couch, 
propped up by pillows, a bouquet of hot-honse 
flowers on her lap, and a whole army of magazines 
at her side, 

"Do you feel fatigued by the drive?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

** Not in the least, thank you.” 

*' Here is your flask of ean de Cologne,” pro- 
ducing it, “You see; I have not forgorten acy- 


"You are very good to me,” she murmured, 
turning away her head, so that he should not 
see the tear- mist clouding her eyes ; for she was 
still very weak, and far from being the self- 
controlled Muriel of old days. 
+} He checked the reply that rose to his lips. He 
had been thinking over all the events of their 
married life, and, In spite of the assignation he 
believed he had witnessed between her and Philip 
he resolved to set himself the task of winning her 
love, Yes, though it should be one of more difii- 
culty than had ever before fallen to his lot ! 

He remembered what she had sald the night 
when he thought her dying, aud this encouraged 
him to hope; but he told himeeif he must not 
be too precipitate ; he must be content to walt 
for months—perhaps yeare—and in the end he 
would be amply repaid if he only succeeded in 
his endeavour, 

He pointed out to her the various objects of 





Interest they passed on their route, and thus en- 
livened the tediam of the journey. 





"Tb ls a brighter day than when we came fro™ 
Londo; and everything looks quite different: 
Mariel remarked. 

And she was right. 

Then it had been raining and dreary ; now the 
sun was shining on the yellow cornfields, on the 
tangled luxuriance of the hedgerows, on the 
silvery brooks, in their forget-me-nob fringed 
vhannels; on Nature smiling up at the azure 
August skies, 

Claud wanted her to break her journey ; but 
she declared she felt strong enough to go on to 
her destination ; and so, late In the evening, they 
arrived at Cowes; and somehow by the very 
force of contrast, it reminded her of that other 
miserable home-coming, nob so very long sgo, 
when Sybil’s evil beauty bad met her on the 
threshold of Urwicke Towers, and Sybil's 
mocking volce had bidden her “ Welcome! '’ 

Life was quite another thing here ; and as the 
days went by, each one giving her fresh vigou~, 
her heart grew buoyant with ho hope #0 sweet 
that, if fulfilled, it would indeed amply repay her 
for all she had suffered. 

They were out of doors nearly all day, he and 
she and the two dogs they had brought with 
them—Tark, an apopletic, bat good-natured 
bull-terrier of exuberant spirits, much given to 
the scary Rag his own tall, and Gyp, Lord 


Urwicke’s 

gave her the support of his 
arm, and lis with a pleased smile an she 
expressed her delight in watching the dimpling 
sea, whose mysterious dilepason was always ic 
their ears, sounding like a deep, uncomprehended 
harmony, the key-note of which so few can ever 
find, 

One day he entered her sltting-room without 
knocking, just as she had seated herself at her 
desk with the intention of writing to Haid ée, 
from whom she had that morning recelved a 
letter. y 

He paused on the threshold looking at her, 


perhaps admiring the grace of the attitnds ia- 


which she had unconec!ously posed herself; and 
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she, unaware of his presence, 
her lips a Mttle faded bunch 
taken out of the desk, and kissed 


At the same moment the handle of the door 
fell back, and the elight nolse made her 
up with quick alarm. Aw she saw who was thers 
a bright rose colour itself over her cheeke, 
and she held her above the flowers as If to 
hide them. 


« What have you there, Maris! 1” 
™ Nothiog—at least, nothing of any conse- 


ce. 
udge for myself?” advanclng to her 
d na. ro rather sternly, while he held 


"No," she said, In confusion ; ‘it {s really 
uothing that would repay your trouble.” 
“You can’t answer for me on such a poln 


your covers 

" And Ido not wish it!” she replied, a csrtain 
rebellious spirit visible in her voice, 

* Suppose I should insist 1” 

“Tt would be equally useless, for I should atill 
maintain my right to refuse; but, however, we 
will put an-end to the matter—thus,” and she 
aes eee ee 


hearth. 

As a matter-of-fact, they were some he him- 
self had given her on the night of thelr betrothal ; 
but he had no remembrance of the circu 
acd she was half disappointed, half relleved when 
ashe saw, by the expression with which he watched 
the brown leaves catch the fismes, that he had 
not the faintest {dea of their identity. 

**Is that wifely obedience?” he asked, trying 
to keep his temper, and speak playfully, but 


hardly nape 
“I do nob think {4 was worth while teating 


your authority over such a trivial matter.” 

** Jt may not have besn so trivial, after all. 
Suppose those flowers were a love-token |” 

She was silent, 


“Have I hit the mark, Muriel?” watching 
her anxiously. 

Still no rejoiader, 

" Silence, La eats pve consent ; or 
my own part, I prefer verbal replies,” 4 
beatin an impatient tattoo with his foot on the 
ground. " Answer this one question, Muriel, and 
I promise it shall be the Iast, Did a gentleman 
Ct thowe flowers ¥” 

es.” 


Lord Urwicke made no remark, but walked 
over to the window-—seelng not of the view 
before him, although he gazed at it tly, He 
had fancied he was making such in his 
woolng, and now he found his eo kissing & 
bouquet of withered blossoms that he had not 
the slightest doubt Philip Greville had 
her. All his dreams were dashed to the ground, 
and he felt farther than ever off the end he had 
eet himself, Should he ever succeed, or would 
the artist's handsome face always Interpose its 
barrier between him and happiness ? 

He muttered a few words below his breath, 
and those words were not exactly the invokiog of 
blessings on Philip’s bead. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ls obedience to Greville’s telegram, Mr. Pler- 
son had procured a room at A——’s Hotel, and, 
of course, concluded be should see the artist on 
the following morning. 

Matthew Beaforth. according to the arrange- 
meuts they had previously made, was at the 
Temple in good time, He considered himeelf a 
business man, and made a rule of always 
—* punctuality by being half-an-hoar too 
early. 
‘*T Ubttle thought when I wrote to you from 
elbourne, and told you to lock out for traces of 
my alster, how soon you would succeed,” he ob- 
served, sltting opposite the barrister, with his 
brown, weather-beaten face all aglow. ‘* Poor 
Graca, if she had only lived }”’ 

45 And no doubt is left on your mind with 
regard to this young man’s Identity?” 





"None whatever! His likeness to his mother 
Is en Se I am poaees va 
appearance—there fs something manly, straight- 
forward, and honest about him! He does not 
look as If he would ever descend to s mean or 
dlshonourable action,” 

“You are right! I have known him a good 
many years, and I have always found him one 
of the best fellows going. He Is clever, too, 
and will make a name in the world by his plo- 
tures.” 

‘* There will be no necessity for his painting 
ae more,” observed Seaforth. practical 


with, or pane of, gt . 2 
money than I can spend ; and my helr, so 
he'll be independent of work.” 

Pierson smiled. He, who knew Phillp, also 
know that the poseeasion of Ccceme’ wealth would 
not make him foreake his beloved art ; but this 
opinion he kept to himself—the old man would 
find {bh out quite soon enough. 

* Your next step must be to make sure of the 
man who took Grace away,” went on Seaforth, 
who had unlimited confidence fn the barrister’s 
abilities, ‘and then we must endeavour to get 
proofs of the marriage.” 

Pierson was silent, Belleving as he did that 
Sic Jasper Ruthven was mysterious 
" Philip,” whose signature was at the bottom of 
the lost packet of letters, he very much doubted 
whether they would ever obtala such proofs, 

Uf they could only find those letters, and 
compare the writing with Sir Jasper’s own, then 
all doubt would, so far, be seb at rest, 

“ Greville is behind time,” he observed, glanciog 
at hie watch ; “itlsa quarter of an hour later than 
the time we.specified yesterday, but perhaps he 
has forgotten what that time was, for his manner 
seemed strange and preoccupied, and {it strikes 
ee were not rauning quite smoothly ab the 

Tae quarter lengthened into half-an-hour, 
that In ite turn to an hour, and then Pierson 
began to grow slightly uneasy. 

‘I never knew him dis int me before,” he 
sald, "I will send over to A——’s hotel and make 


@ despatched his clerk, who presen re- 
turned, saying Mr. Greville was not ong His 
ngage, however, had just arrived, 

“His luggage!” repeated Pierson, surprised, 
“Then he muet have left the Priors for good, 
and yet he never sald a word about {> yester- 
day! What a very singular thing he hasn’t 
turned up!” 

“ Perhaps he missed his train 1” suggested the 
colonist, 

"No; for from his te I concluded he 
owe par starting last night; and even if he 

deferred his journey until this morning, he 
should have been here long ago—should have 
come by the same train as his luggage, in fact | 
I cannot anderstand the occurrencs at all, because 
knowing we were awalting him, he would surely 
have wired had anything happened to prevent 
his leaving. Th hs. dogelber cath cheumeet * 

Ssaforth could give him no assistance what- 
ever, and presently the barrister went toan office 
close at hand, and senta telegram to Phillp ab 
Heathcliff Priore, with the answer prepaid. 

answer, when [bt came, was In the name of 
Sir Jasper Ruthven, and all it contalned were 
these words 


"Mr. Greville loth here last night, premumabl 
for London, Have no further knowledge of his 
movements,” 

Pierson was completely mystified. If the young 

he 


man had left Heathcliff last night where had 


gone } 
** Tt is not as {fhe were a stranger to Lond 
and 454 not kaow bis wep shout,” boudd ts Bow 
forth ; * he is as well acquainted with all the ins- 
and-outs of the metropolis as I ana myself. And 
it is not as if he were reckless of the Incon- 
venience to which he put other people—as a 
matter-of-fact, it is quite the reverse, for he fs, I 
have observed, siogularly tenacious of keepiu 
his word. I really am inclined to feel concern 
about his absence,” 

** T don’t think there is any necessity for being 
80," answered the elder man, “So many unfore- 


aeper 
‘tloning him to be seated, 





seen things happen, you know, and I don’t sce 
how could be the matter! You'll hear 
from fin the course of to-day or to-morrow, 
depend upon fb |” 

t both that day and the next ‘ 
atiil no tidings came, and on the 4 Pierson 
grew really alarmed, and resolved to go to Heath. 
cliff and make inquiries, 

He arrived at the Priors in the afternoon, and 
wes shown into Sir Javper’s study, where the 
Baronet was sitting alone, engaged In looking over 
gome papers. 

“IT must introduce myself,” he sald, bowing, 
‘*My mame, as you will have seen from card, 
fa Pierson, and my reason for on 
your time is to ask if you are in a position to 

me any information with regard to Mr. 


* None whatever, beyond that conveyed by my 
telegram,” replied Sir J , courteously, mo- 
“ He left, as I told 


ou, on Thursday night, and I have not since 
heard thing of him.’ 
Sere reese Seen” 
S16 was, 1” 


“ And—pray excuse the questlon—was there 
any reason for if +” 

Yes," answered the Baronet, boldly, ‘ He 
and I had a difference of opinion on a certain 
subject, and he took offence at whatI ssid. He 
fs rather I believe.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware of it. May I ask 
if your ‘difference of opinion’ was likely to 
infiaence his conduct so much as to cause him io 
alter plans previously made?” 

"I don’t kaow. I cannot be expected to under- 
stand his character well enough to answer euch 
& question.” 

jerson did not speak for a few mioutes, and 
both men spent the Interval in studying each 
other closely, although a casual observer would 
have remarked nothing in the demeanour of either 
denoting the fact. 

“T auppose Greville mentioned London aa 
his . destination when he wiehed you 


-bye } 
“ Ho did not wish me good-bye at all!” 
ee any of the members of your house- 
hold 7” 
‘To the beat of my belief not!” 
* Bat that was slogular, wasn’t it?” 
The Baronet shrugged his shoalders. 


answer for his peculiarities |” 
“Bat he seems to mere loft orders about the 


his 1 
the batler, I beileve, You ate at 
have him in and question him if you 
think {t will aselst you In any way!” 

“Thank you! As you have no objection, [ 
will do so,” 

Sir Jasper accordingly rang the bell, and 
Parser entered the room. 

He could only t what bis master bad 
already said, namely, that P; had spoken to 
him about his a, and sai was ig to 
town that night, but that he thought [t woul! 
be more convenient to have the luggage forwarded. 
on next day. 

* What time was that?” asked Plerson, 

‘t About seven o'clock, as near as I can say, 


air 1” 

“ And did not see Mr. Greville after ?” 

“ Yes, I eaw him leave the house 4 little while 
later. He went through the side door, and that’s 
the last I aaw of him.” 

“ And the rest of the household 1” 

“They don’t know anythiug more about { 

than I do, efr; for no one noticed him go out 
except me!” 
“ Thank you!” sald Pierson, and the man lefo 
theroom. “Iam sorry to ogee you this 
trouble, Sir Jasper,” he added, r , and pre- 
paring to go, “but you will acknowledge the 
affair looks rather F 


ue 

* No doubt it will be cspable of a satisfactory 
explanation later on,’ rejoined the Baroust, 
opening the door for his visttor, ‘I regret I 
have not been able to render you more assist- 
ere ,, When you hear anything, please let me 


ow. 
After he had left, Sir Jasper gazed throwgh 
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w till his retrea: 
of the avenue, t 
Bante rice aye of the 
nly & ruse seelug trying to o 
i of Grace Seaforth on behalf of 
. Bat thie ides vanished under 
influence of Pierson’s evidently perturbed manner, 
and he now entertained no doubt of the genvine- 
ness of his motives, 

“I wonder where he can have gob to!” he 
muttered, gm Soy the young artist, “ 
my own part, I be only too delighted If 
he keeps out of my way for an indefinite 
period, 


On lea Heathcliff Prior: 

& to station, and there pursued his 

~_ csp Eerie ah-magal fp 
telegraph-office. perfectly well re- 

membered Philip eending the ; snd a 
porter sald he hed noticed Mr. Gre on the 
form, just before the London train came up, 

t whether he got in or not he cculd not say ; 
for, owing to Westford Fair, there were so many 
passengers that night who went by ft, Ail the 

ormation he could give was that Philip did not 
travel in the later express; and with this the 
{nquirer had to rest content, aud turned away, 
feeling in a greater fog than ever. 

It was not as if Greville had relations or 
friends to. go to, or as ff he did not attach due 
importance to the Interview that was to take 
peek the contrary, he Lg shown the 
grea eos to clear up the mystery sur- 
ance b> gpensedeethagpe Sy ype Fy ro a 
tanity offered, he absented himself without even 
sending an excuse | 

It was strange, very, and the more the bar- 
rieter pondered the more puzzled he became, 
Had he really left for London, and been robbed, 
or—something worse t 

He did not put his fears in words, but took 
the next train to town, sud drove to a Private 
Ing Office, with which his profession had 
made acquainted ; and there he related the 
whole case, and left instructions to the effect 
that neither trouble or expense was to be spared 
ta sifting {t to the bottom. He also put 
followlng advertisement in the morning i— 
* Philip Greville, who is supposed +o 
Heathcliff, Thursday, ——Auguat, is earnestly 
requested to communicate tidings of his where- 
or to R. Pierson, who anxiously awalts 


And having done this, he was brought to a 
standstill, for be really did nob know what steps 
to take next, 

* * * . " 

* Have you any news?” asked Matthow 
— Into his chambers » few days 


reply, 
“ Hasn't the office helped you at all!” 
“Very little indeed. Inquiries have been 
made at all the stations where the train by which 
he is supposed to have come stopped, as well 
at the terminus; but no one seems to 
noticed him—which Is 


“Not that I know of—he- 
to me 








all sorts of strange things-—leaving their homes 
without ssylog « word to anyone, or even com- 
mitting suicide |” 

Pierson laughed, 

“Ihave no fear of the latter. Greville was 
not the sort of man to take his own life, But 
about this love theory-—why, there may be some- 
thing fp {b, and what's more, it may help us, 
Perhaps {t would also explain his anxiety to get 
back home the day we last saw him, and, ff so, it 
follows that the iady must be there. By Jove | 
Seaforth, I believe you bave hit the right nail on 
the head at last!" 

“Then let us both go down to Heathcliff,” 
aald the old man, ‘I intended visiting {t, 


though not for this purpose. We cao make fn- 
quiries better on the epot than by any other 
means,” 


Pierson acquiesced, He had no pressing pro- 
fessional engagements to binder him just now; 
and so that same night they had taken up their 
quarters atthe Rathveo Arms, the only fon the 
village could boast, and Ip speedily became known 
to = oon they had come for the purpose 
of ng the handsome young artist who used 
to be at the Priors, 

The night of their arrival they started out 
together, and Seaforth pointed to his companion 
the various landmarks which had been so famfliar 
to his boyhood, 

“The place has not changed much fn all these 
years,” he sald, gazing round with some emotion, 
as they down the straggling village street. 
"The look exactly as they used, the 
pavements are just a¢ uneven. There Is the 
en where we used to scramble in and 
out, I could ne those geese nibbling on 
the common to be very same ones we boys 

and years ago, Ah, Mr. Pierson! ” 
—with a sigh— there’s as much of sorrow as 
joy tn coming back to one’s old home, even though 
one's pockets be no longer empty !” 

"*T belleve you,” returned the barrister, who, 
man of the world as he was, yet sympathised 
with the old colonist’s feelings, ‘‘How many 
years is it since you were here before!” 

"G on for thirty. I wasa young man 
then, wan to push my way fn the world and 
make a fortune for myself, and now I've made I[t, 
and am old, and take no pleasure in spending It, 
Well, well, life’s a strange thing—very strange ! 
I suppose we shal! know the Ins-and-outs of ft 

-and-by, bat few people discover them ihife afde 

ve }" 


Tt was avery calm evening, the rei eun sinking 
low down in the west, and casting level zhadows 
athwart the thatched roofs of the houses—shin- 

on the queer little 


had come out of thelr cottage doors to have a 
gossip with each other, and shouted a nolsy 
reproof to the groups of children “ to get out of 
the gentlemen’s way?”—n» behest the latter 
obeyed by standing stock-still, and stariog In 
open-mouthed astonishment, as if visitor: were 
a sortof rara avis, but seldom seen, and appre- 


accordingly. 

‘‘Why, there's the old bowling-gresn!” ex- 
claimed Seaforth, indicating it, “ Many’s the 
game of bowls I’ve had there, and with the young 

tlemen from Heathcliff Priors, too ; for Master 
harles, ac wellas Sir Jasper that now is, were 
fond of coming down and playing as if they’d 

Witter Rares. diccbiea' With Bie Janger ‘slate 

ve wi asper 
” observed 

"You are right, sir. We little thought Mr. 
Charles—fine, rome ong eos | fellow as he was 
—would go before him. I an account of his 
death in newspapers out in Australia.” 

te ee ee 
no 


“That doesn’t follow at all, for [+ might 
easily be wached ont to sea.” 

“Let as go there,” eald Plersov, endeavonr- 
fog to epeak light\y, “I suppose you remember 
the way!’ 

“Remember the way |” repeated the old man, 
smiling with some scorn; “I fancy I do, In 
my youth there wasn’h 2 man in Heatheliff, 
except, perhaps, one, who knew the place so well 
as I did ; and manvy’s the risk I’ verun down on the 
shore there—risks the cosstegnardemen never 
suspected, ’ 

“What! was smuggling carried on here 
then?” 

“ Well, slr, jasi a little ; nothing to hurt, you 
know,” responded Seaforth, sheepishly, and with 
a comical smile. “i don’t moau to say lt was a 
general thing, but I did « bit on my own account.” 

* Alone?” 

“Not quite. ‘There wasa German who came 
to ilve at Heathcliff. Hle name was Hermann, 
and he used to arrange about the things being 
sent over, and he and I met them on this side.” 

* But how could two carry on the business 
without being discovered ?” 

** Why, you see we bad exceptional advantages 
because [ knew every inch of the coast; and, 
besides, we had a safe place for stowiog the 
things away—s cave with a door cut In the rock, 
that no one knew anything at all about excepting 
ourselves,and whoee eecret we promised each other 
falthfally nothing should ever induce us to betray. 
I wonder whether Hermann has kept his word sa 
wellas I have mine? I must eee him, and ask 
him some time before we leave.” 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

Wits the departure of Lady Urwicke, Haidé; 
felt she had lost her only friend ; for although 
between herself and Sybil a certain amount 
of {ptimacy had perforce arisen, there was 
nothing epontaneous In {t—none of the affection 
with which she had grown to regard Mariel ia 
these last few wosks, 

In her own heart the young girl did not ‘bink 
it strange that Philip should have gone away 
without bidding her farewell. 

She imagined hls departure was the result of 
the conversation fn which she had implored him 
to leave, and sald to herself he had given a proof 
of love by obeyiog her wishes, 

‘She tried very hard to school herself to the 
lot Fate had ordained her, but each hour only 
seemed to make it more difficult to endure, and 
there wers times when her heart cried out fn 
anguished rebellion sgainet {6. 

Daring these days Sybil saw very Ilitle of her, 
for the Baronet’s sister kept principally fo her 
own rooms, and seemed wrapped In a cloak of 
{cy {odiffarence that rendered her unmindfu! of 
what wae going on sround her, 

Bat never did she breathe one * ord of her 
sorrow, or even let Ite cause be guess: 

Pride came to her aid, whispering that unless 
she made an effort to hide it, the true reason of 
her m might be fmagined, and the world 
would point at her as a woman who had been 
jilted, and still pined over the loss of her lover. 

No, she told herself, fiercely, ahe would give no 
daws a chance of pecking at her heart by carry- 
ing it on her sleeve—she had conquered herself 
before, and would again, though she died in ths 
attempt | 

And that {ndomltable will that had crushed 
down so many obstacles in the past did a stil! 
harder work, and crushed down her agony now. 

Sometimes she told herself it conld not last 
long, the strain was too great ; but at the fature 
ashe steadily refused to look—and, Indeed, all 
her resolution was required in facing the present. 

One evening Haldée, having a slight headache, 
made {t the excuse for leaving the drawing-roow 
almost directly after dinner, and told her maid 


the | to brash out her hair before binding {t up for 





the night. 

The mald was rather a loquacious dameel, 
whose love for the sound of her own tongue was 
second only t6 her devotion to her young mis- 
tres, 
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"It’s queer, this about Mr, Greville, 
fen’t {t, 1” she sald, drawing the lvory 
brosbes slowly throvgh the long, bright 
curls, as if liked the task. 

“What is queer!” asked the young girl, 


*« Haven't you heard that he can’t be found 1” 
pp fay a employment and staring hard at 
Haicée in the looking-glass, ‘Why, miss, there 
waa an advertisement in the Tines—the butler | 
read ft owt to us the other evening—and It 
offered a reward for any information about him, 
Aad there are two gentlemen staying at the 
“Ruthven Arms” who've come a-purpose to 
make {nquiries,” 

Haidéa sald nothiog, and presently the maid 
continued,— 

“He's never been seen since the night Lady 
Urwicke wae so bad, and no one knows for 
certain whether he left Heathcliff or not. They 
do say ''~dropping her voice toa whisper, and 
intensely enjoying the startling nature of the 
communication she was about making—"“' that he 
fell over the cliffs and was drownded |” 

“Oh, noj’’ cried Haldés, involuutarily, and 
then she hastily dismissed the girl, and was left 
alone to face the horror of the thought, which 
was one that made her very heart stand still. 

Drowned—Phillp drowned ! Impossible! She 
would not believe that brave young life had 
found an end in such a fate ; but her brain began 
to whirl, and her breath came shorb and faat, 
with a dim horror at the mere suggestion. How 
could she Ife down and rest while in this chaos of 
er ey M perplexity-—what could she do to re- 
wolve ic 

She threw the window wide open, and gazed 
out op the soft, starless dusk of the August night, 
and then an idea came to her—wild and reckless 
if you will, but surely in keeping with her love! 
She would go down to the village, now, at once, 
and see these two strangers who had come to 
make inquiries, and who would be able to tell 
her something of her lover—something that, how- 
ever vague, would at least be better than her 
present ignorance, 

She not stey to think of what would be 
eald if her vialb came to the ears of Sir Jaaper, or 
her father—ahe did not even pause to listen to 
the warning her own reason geve of ite recklese- 
ness, bat burried on a large dark cloak, the hood 
of which she drew over her head, and then with 
swift, silent footsteps ran slong the corridors, 
reached the “ haunted wing,” and left the house 
by the same exit Pallip had made use of when he 
went to the station. 

Oace sutelde, she breathed a sigh of rellef— 
thank Heaven ! no one had seen her, She knew 
her way to the villege, and so she sped quickly 
op, @ moving shadow under the still shadows of 
the trees. 

It was a very dark ht; there was no moon, 
there were no stare—d dense hush, as of a eilence 
that could be felt hung in the air like a living 
presence, Nota branch moved, or a lesf stirred 
—it was as if Nature lay expectant, waiting for 
tbe battle of the elements she knew was impend- 


ing. 

% was nob yet late; nine struck out from the 
stable clock as Haidés was in the park, and the 
strokes fell !n dull, vibrationless tones on the 
etaguant air. She heard them, and burried on 
the faster, conscious of a strange sense of mys- 
tery and solitade at finding herself thus alone fn 
the darkness—a sense of acting outside herself, 
as ip were, driven along by the force of circum- 
stances that left her no volition of her own, 

Ab last the grounds of Heathcliff Priors were 
left bshind, and she was in the eserted 
uow save where a little knot of men stood by the 
door of the inn, talking and laughing loudly. 

They stopped and stared when saw the 
long cloaked figure, whoee face was hidden ; and 
Haidés drew back in painful confusion, remember- 
{ng for the first time that she knew nothing of 
the names of the strangers she had come to seck, 
and keenly sensitive to the curious glances and 
remarke to which it wae likely she would be 
exposed. What should she do—push through 
that crowd, and boldly state her business inside ! 

Her courage failed her, and she felt almost 
{uclined to turn round and retrace her footeteps 





without having accom 
the 
stood 


from the post-cffice, and it needed no 
cs to tell him this was not one of the 
He paused a moment, then went up 
to her, removing his hat, 
“*I beg your pardon—you seem to have lost 
your way. Can I do anything for you!” 
She raised her eyes with a look of eager relief, 
"Ob! yes, if you will be so toe bara" coteat 
two gen’ en, strangers, atay —Indi- 
cating the inn with a movement of ber hand— 
“and I want to see them, Can you tell me their 
names }” 
The barrister seemed puzzled. 
“*The only two vieltors are Mr. Seaforth and 
myself—my name is Pierson.” 
* Robert Pierson }” 
“ The same |” atill more puzzled. 
‘And you are here to get news of Philip 
Greville?” she went on, with deepening excite- 


ment. 
“Yes. Are you in a position to help me!” 
“Ales! no, Ibave come for information 


myself, 

Pierson glanced around. Where they stood 
they could be seen by those at the door, even if 
what they sald could not be heard. He took 
Haldée gently by the arm and led her under a 
large chestnut tree some paces off, and here they 
were quite concealed from view, as well as being 
out of earshot, 

** Now tell mein what way I can help you,” 


he sald, kindly, "and, belleve me, to the best of | hear 


my ability I will do so.” 

“Mr. Greville was a friend of mine—he once 
saved my life, Iam Interested in him,” she 
began, nervously. ‘' To-nighb J was told some- 
a to him, and so I wanted to 


** You come from Heathcliff Piiora }” he asked, 
for it struck him that he recognised her as the 
lady he had once seen driving with Sir Jasper, 
and who had been poipted out to him as the 
baronet’s betrothed bride. 

« Yes.’’ 

‘*It is very kind of you to take so mach 
trouble—I wish I were able to tell you anything 
that would repay it, bub, unforbuvately, I am tn 
a atate of Ignorance myself. Ib is trae Phill 
Greville bas been missing for some time, and 
have come here for the purpose of finding a clue 
to his whereabouts. So far we have beep un- 
successful.” 

"Bat ”"—with a quick catching of the breath—~ 
“you do nob think he Is dead |” 

Pierson shook his head. 

**I think not—I hope not; but his disap- 
pearance is very strange, and, I confess, I hardly 
know what opinion to adopt.” 

“ Tell me all you do know—all there Is to tell !” 
she cried, impulsively ; and he complied. 

After he had finished, Haicée laid ber hand on 
hie sleeve In her eagerness, 

“Then do you meau he bas nob been sesn 
since the porter spoke to him at the station!” 
she asked, 

“To the best of my belief he has not.” 

And what time was that /” 

" Half- seven.” 

“But I mycelf saw him at eight!” she ex- 
claimed, with trembling excitement. “Toe 
household seemed all upset that night, and 
dinner was put off an honr later because of the 
expected arrival of Lord Urwicke aud the London 
doctor—in point of fact, there was no regular 
meal, for we were all too much concerned about 
Lady Urwicke to think of any elee ; and {bt 
happened that I was at my w, watching, 
when I saw Philip come from the shrubbery, and, 
no doubt, he entered the house by the elde door.” 

" Are you sure of this 1” 

“ Positive—I could nob have made a mistake 
with regard to him.” 

“Then he did nob go to London at all!” ex- 
claimed Pierson ; ‘‘for the porter can swear he 





say whether they had actually 
relled, but they had an interview, and—and, 

know they didn’t like each other.” 

Her tone was even more suggestive than the 


ords themselves. 
“Tf,” she continued, tremblingly, “ 
will you let me know? 


**Ob! yes.” 

‘* Have you a m 

“T think so—my m 
asked her |” Y 

“ That is well.” 

By this time they had come to the shrubbery, 
and here they parted—the girl running across the 
terrace to the side door. . 

Just aa she was sbout entering, a figure 
out from the darkness, and, hér heart 
with terror, she recognised It as Sir Jasper him- 
self, 


“‘ Hafcée!” he exclaimed, in strongly marked 
accents of “ What brings you here}” 

No answer. Haidée dare not tell the truth, 
and she was not quick at coining excuses, 

ag tb you went to your room with a 
bad headache!” went on Sir Jasper, unaware 
of the help he was giving her by the suggestion. 

“So I did,” she eald, quickly; “and then I 
thoughd a little fresh air would do me good, s0— 
so 1 took a run in the dark.” 

He looked suspiclous—only half satisfied with 


her excuse. 

“ Alone!” he asked, 

* Certaluly ; whom had I to go with?” 

“T must request you to refrain from such 
freaks in the futare!" he sald, with some frri- 
tation, “It is far from correct for my promised 
wife to be wandering about alone at ten o'clock 
at night ; and, more than that, I will nob permit 
it, And, by-the-by, that reminds me of some- 
thing I te tell you. I have had a letter 
from your father, who has comeuted tc come to 
our wedding, but says it is such an ordeal for 
him that be is anxlous to get it over as soon as 

ble, Toles being so,I think we had better 
m our marrisge |” 

“Oh! 30,” crled Haldés, involuntarily, and 
puttiog up her hands to her burning checks, 
ee OS Sen a al 

* Your prepara are nearly com: 
they not?” asked the Baronet, as if he had not 
heard 


her. 
* Yes,” unwillingly. 


you can trust!” 
would do anything ! 
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“And your weddiog~iress ready }” 

**T believe ao,” 

“| suppose that means you know {tle! Well, 
this being the case, there fs no necessity for 
postponing the ceremony, and, instead of Sep- 
tember, we will have fo the end of An 
week from to-morrow, Seven days is ample 
time for fssufng invitations; and that fs all 
that remains to be done, eo I will write to your 
father to-morrow and inform him of the — 
we have made in our plans, and probably he 
be here the following day to arrange about the 
settlements,” 

* But why do you wich to hurry it! What 
difference can » week make?” faltered Haidés, 

“That fa my own affair!” he answered, 


—_ (Zo be continued.) 
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OLD SARAH’S BARGAIN. 


ao §Qj~ 
(Continued from page 293.) 

“T told her not to come, Flo, If we can’t py 
® woman for her day’s work {t is simple franc to 
require it of her.” 

~ an going shall a dot” 

on to wash myself!” 

Flo locked” incredulously at the tall, 

brunette whose face snd 


* Dora, what nonsense! You can’t.” 

Brooke shrugged her sloping shoulders. 

you that sre talking nonsense this time, 
Flo,” said she. “ If I've brains enough to master 
the differential calculus and through 
j hms at school, can’t I learn an art in 
w even Mrs, Jones excels? I shall go and 
sek old Sarah to give mes t or two, and, 
oe washing isdone! The froning 


man’s linge? 


ml am sure,” sald Fio, with dignity, ** you 
1” J ’ 


bgt =o hp eftasive ppd of her 
‘a good for sore eyes, 
An’ how’s Miss Fio 1” gh 

“Filo is very well,” sald Dora, with a pre- 
cccupied countenance, ‘‘Sarah, I want you to 
show me how to wash,” 

“How to wash | Miss Dora 1” 

“Tm fn earnest, Sarah—I am, indeed! What 
do you do when you first begin?” 

“Oh, goodness, mise! There’s some things 
you can’t put into words, anyhow,” sald the old 
woman, ‘' You site down an’ you sorts out the 
clothes, an’ puts ‘em fn soak—not the fiannels 
aud woollens, mind—and you etirs up the starch, 
sad you blues the water, and you runs ‘em 

= Oh seopaeee th Matin aoek nant: Shani, 

, etop—s over 
pce ih sald Dora, feeliog for her tablet and 
old Sty d0 you want to know, dest 1" erled the 
a x 
“Tm todo" the famtly was this wee,” 
ore. 
Sarah put arms aklmbo: her bleared old 
eyes fisshed with 


ready to bite my 





while old Sarah got the use of her hands!” 

** Thave no money to pay you, Sarah, exclalmed 
Dora, who felt no false shame in confessing her 
straights to this ugly, kindly old creature who 
had on her knee as ap infand many a 


tlie. 

** Never tiod,” sald Sarak, ‘Who eald any- 
sone wae pay? I think I ses thone little white 
hands fo the starch and soapeuds} Wo, uo! 
Leave all that to me, and {ff you Inalst on paying 


“T can’o, I tell you, Sarah |” 

“ Will you hear me out? If you're so proud 
you won’t take no service from old Sarah, old 
Sarah will jast change worke with you, You shall 
mix me up one of them feather sponge-cakes you 
makes ae well as your blessed mamma did afore 
you, Your fingers are light and soft enough to 
stir up a cake for the poor lady as fs ll ep at the 

ler hotel. I promised {t—she’s a country 

ly, and thinks there ain't no spongé-cakes ike 
private cooks make—but I didn't see my way to 
gettin’ it done. So we'll change works Miss Dora, 
— fetch the clothes down here this eventn’, 

Dora’e face brightened. 

“You are the Hon’s share of the work, 
Sarah,” said she, *‘ but that you always did, I'll 
run up to the house and make the sponge-cake 
directly, Thank we've plenty of egis 


and there’s a good supply of flour and sugar yet 
in kitchen cup 


the board, Who Is the lady, 
Serah t” 


“Well, I declare the name's slipped out o’ my 

head!” said the old woman. ‘But she was 

to France with her nephew, and she was taken 

and couldn’s git no farther than the hotel. 
Bat she’s on the mend now, they tells me.” 

0 the troubled question of the week's wash 

settled for one week at least, 

was perfect—a golden bubble 

and sweetness—and Mrs, Danvers eat 

Y of ft slowly with her evening glass of 


“TI wish I could get that old woman's recipe,” 


looked at her with a emile, 
ee are better, Aunt Marian,” saldbe. “ We 
8 go on in a day or two,” 
; moment the invalid's teeth strack 
ve {n the yielding mass. 

this 1" cried, “Astone? Oh, I 

swallowed the thing! Why, Rex, 
here—it’s a sleeve button, set with a yellow 


” 

book the Ifttle trinket, 
while the blood rushed hotly to his face, It 
the same that, three yoars ago, he 
fastened Brook's lace cuff, asying, 
it i¢ a golden eye, If 
mé, no maiter where or when, I 

& summons to come to you.” 
And, when he least expected it—when he sup- 
possed that summer romance of his life was gone 

and over—the summons had come, 


of romance as a school-gir), and deciared that he 
should lose no time or pains In following up the 


clue 

‘We quarrelled,” he admitted, “and about 
the merest trifle in the world. I've always been 
out when I remembered 


Marian, I am so thankful you didn’t ewallow the 
topes.” co + 7 

‘SMe make that sponge-cake!” said old Sarah. 

“No, I didn’t. I'ma tolerably good cook, but 
Iain’s up to my young mistress in handling a 
sponge cake, and I ain’t ashamed to confess It! 
But the recipe’s a famfly secret. We don't give 
that recipe to anyone, But if Miss Dora——” 

" Migs Dora Brooke—yes, I know.” 

“ Good gracious |" ejaculated the old woman, 
holding up both her hands, “ How did you know 
“ whi oblige x with her ad : 

me dress?” said 





"Noa, rr ain’t Miss Dora,” said she. ‘ Not | So it happened that Dora, weeding out her bed 
| of carnations in the cool of the evening, heard a 


famillar step on the grass-grown path, and turned, 
with a little fnvolantary cry, to look iuto the face 
of her lover. 


‘* Her lover come back to her out of the beautiful Past,” 


“Oh, my love! my dariing!” he cried in a 
deep suppressed voice. ‘‘I have found you ab 
laat {” 


The twilight had long dled away; the yellow 
glory of the full moon was mantling the hedges 
ere they parted. 

* And [ shall bring Aunt Marian to eee you tc 
morrow—Aunt Marian, whom you would fain 
have fed on topaz and gold,” sala he, laughing, aa 
he beid her hand. 

‘' T don’t see how the button over allpped cub 
of my cuff,” sald Dora, ‘Yes, Rex, I did want 
you, but I was far too proud to cail you back. 
Pride was always my besetting sin, you know. 
Bat I'll never be proud with you again.” 

‘* And I may keep the topsz button t” 

** Yes, if you wili le) me keep its mate,” she 

ced. 


acqules 
And Filo nodded her bead and declared that 
she did like a love story that ended satisfac- 
torily. 
[THE BND] 








AND DIAMONDS. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—{continued.) 


**I 4m 80 sorry you have promised to go with 
aunt,"’ sald Maggle, when they were left alone.”’ 

* Are you, why?” 

* Because Li le going to take a house in town 
for the season, and Kunice is to go with us, and 
he sald I might ask you {ff I liked. Would you 
have come?” 

“ Oertainly, my dear,” responded Mise 
Randal, with ber usual promptnes. ‘I should 
have only been too weil pleased to have enjoyed 
& season In town under the chaperonage of Lady 
Molyneux. It will make my slavery harder to 
bear,” she added, with a sigh. 

“Can’ you get out of going abroad! Tell! 
her to advertise fora companion. Say you would 
prefer remalning fn Kogiand.” 

“That would hardly do, She would be mor 
tally offended.” 

** Well, what {f she ist” 3 

“What if she is! Why, we won't get her 
money, and she must have a conelderable smoant 
saved,” 

“No, I suppose not; aad es Laura and Kate 
have married men with moderates {ncomes, Ib 
would not be right to them to do anything that 
would deprive them of their share, Of course {t 
won't make much, if any, difference to you or 
me, three or four hundred a-year.”’ 

“I don’t know abont that,” sald her aleter, 
reflectively. ‘Four hundred a-year is a nice 
little sum to have all to oneself, to spend on 
drees. 1s would be our own, and our husbands 
could not object to the way lo which we spent 
1,” 

“Do you think, then, that Captain Cilnton 
will object to the way in which you will spend 
the allowance he is sure to make you?” 

‘No, I don’t, and ft would be all the same if 
he did, I bave no intention of allowing Clifford 
to Interfere with me {tn matters of t sort. 
Still, I think ft fe better for a wifes to have some- 
thing of her own. She needn’} worry 6 man 
then for every penny she wants, asking him, per- 
haps, at the moment when he can least spare It. 
Tt makes her independent, too, to have the means 
ee gratity any little whim or fancy she may 


OPALS 


ve. 
Does fet I should not care to have it in 
that case, I like bo owe all to Liouel’s generosity,” 
said Maggie, with tender warmth. 
“Tye no donbt you do,” rejoined Maud, 
drily, “but then you are terribly io love with 
him, and he is hopelessly ditto with you, and he 
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is an excessively rich man, able to gratify your 
every whim.” 
** Aren’t you in love with your jiancéc? ” asked 
1a Mbtle wistfully, remembering 
hussar loved her cold, brilifant, 


"Well, yes, I suppose,” asserted the future 
Mrs. Clinton, with some hesitation. ‘At an 
rate, 1am very fond of him, Love with me 
a cry! oe affair to what ft is with you.” 

a 4 $ ’ 

“ Moat certainly it le, It ts a great passion 
with you; you lose yourself in ft, whereas my 
head me _ fe my heart interfere-with me 
too mach. Is never get out o rg 

“No, I can quite believe that, 
getting out of your depths brings you the same 
great happiness that [t has b me, 
advise you to try and get out of it as soon as 
possible. No woman Is really happy until she 
loves traly, devotedly, and is beloved in return,” 

Perhaps sc, And you are really very happy 
Maggie? You onpeete. Every time I come 
here I am more impressed with the beauty of 
the place, and with the sense of your great 
good-lnck ;” and ehe looked round the dainty 
room, with ite countless art-treasures, and then 
out at the stretch of park, and valley, and moun- 
tain, with a thrill of exaltation, at the thought 
that her efster was wife to the man who was lord 
of all the treasures within, and all the broad 
acres Without that lay around Molyneux Hall, 

‘* Yes, 1 am happy—very happy. Bat for one 
is I might have my paradise on earth,” 

" And that one thing x 

**The memory of Terence O'Hara |” 

It was the firat time the name had been men- 
tioned between the sisters since Maggle’s mar- 
riage, and while her cheeks paled to an ashy 
— s 8, Moud’s flushed redly with conscious 

lus 

For a time they sat in eflence, and then at Jast 
her ladyship asked in a faltering voice. ‘' Did— 
did—you--ever seee—hear anything of him!” 

“ You,” replied the other, with less composure 
than was usual to her, ‘' he—came—once to the 
Parsonage.” 

“ Aund—and—what did he say? Was he very 
angry? Did you give him my message /” 

*' Yee, I told him you were very sorry.” 

* Did—did—he—forgive ¢ ”’ 


Maggie asked the question with trembling 


ps, from which every vestige of colour had fled, 

‘Well, no, Idon’t think he actually forgave 
_ You could hardly expect that a man would 
ad fired,” 

‘No, no, of course nob at first, Bat will he, 
do you think It would be such a weight off my 
mind if I knew that he had forgiven, and would 
bear no resentment.” 

* Fe may,” said Mand, cautiously, nob wish- 
ing to alarm her sister, who wae already. evi- 
dently very uervous, still feeling that she musi 
give her some sort of warning, as it was possible 
ahe might meet O'Hara ab some future time. 
*' Bat bis love for you was very great, conse- 
quently his disappofatment when you married 
another man equally great. Time alone will 
soften the blow to him—make him think kindly 
of you.” 

“ Then—then—he was very much—distreased 
about it—when you saw him)” 

"Yes, very much.” 

"T can’sunderetand why he took no notice of 
that letter you wrote telling him that I 
was going to be married,” sald fixing 
her eyes wistfully on the cold, some face 
before her, "I thought, as he never wrote, 
that he was content to release me.” 

“T can’h understand either,” rejoined Maud, 
with a ilttle constrained laugh, to hide her 
embarrassment, ‘''Men are curious creatures 
though, there ls noaccounting at times for their 
actions,’’ 

“You gave him the ring ” 

% Yes. u 


"What did be do with tt?” 

“ Teampled It into the earth under bis heel.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Maggte, clasping her hands 
over her heart, as if that were being trampled 
on, ‘‘he must have been angry.” 

‘© He was rather, I think,’ 





“T shall never beable to understand his con- 
duct,” said her ladyship, after s pause, with 
wes yt bh. om 

‘Don’t to,” cried d, quickly, ro 
herself from the unpleasant Seis whe whic! 
she was falling. “There are some puzzles to 
which there are no solutions—this fs one of 
them. Don't trouble your head about him— 
banish all thought of him.” 

“can’t! Ican’t! the mem 
res neyo oo me in hap momente— 
stands alwa: ween me and lect peace 
like a dark load.” ea 

“ Only if you should ever have the misfortune 
to meet him be on your guard and keep him 
a from Sir Lionel, if possible, It is never a 
pis fo to let an old lover and a new husband 

notes,” . 

“ You think I shall meet him!” 

Maggie's violet eyes were widely distended 
and of horror as she put the question, 

“You may. The world, after all, ls very 
emall; we constantly meet the same people over 
Seba again, In almost all quarters of the 

“ Maud—Maud—what shall Ido? I shall die 
of fright if we meet. He may tell Li that I was 
engsgsd to him nearly all the time I let Lionel 
woo me, and I don’t care to live if I lose my 
husband's love.” : 

"Pooh | Don’t distress yourself in that 
fashion. You are married now; his telling Li 
would do him no good. You could not become 
his wife. Have courage, and don’t have a con- 
aclence. ‘Conscience makes cowards,’ &c,, and 
all will be well.” 

"You really think so?” 

“Yes, really, And don’t look so white and 

. Here comes Eunice; she will wonder 
what is the matter with . 

** Good morning,” sald Miss Molyneux, entering 
through the French window. “I hope you are 
pleased to see me out #0 early?” 

** Very pleased,” zald Maggie, faintly, with a 
wan smile, as ahe held out her hand. 

6 Good gracious, child, what Is the matter with 
you. You look like a ghost?” 

She has a headache,” suggested Miss Randal, 


of him steals 


with a swift side glance at her sfster, ‘I think’ 


she wants a walk to set her right.” 

“Te that all? Then she can come with me, I 
have to go to the Dower House with a message 
for Nance, Will you coms? It is a lovely 
morning for a walk.” 

"T should like to, very much.” 

“ By the way,” rattled on her guest, ‘I jast 
met Li, and he told me that you are going to 
town, and want me to accompany you.” 

* Yes. I hops you will be able to come ; Maud 
can’t.” 

‘Thanks, I shall be delighted. Mother is 
going to stay fora month or two with her old 
friend, Lady Royton, so I should have been all 
alone ab the Rosary.” 

“That would have been very dull,” chimed in 
Miss Randal. 

‘Very. I should have been almost tempted 
to ask you to leb me join in your travels 
abroad.” 

There was a twinkle of merry mischief in Miss 
Molyaeux’s brown mb one showed she was only 
jesting, and they both laughed heartily. 

Mob will enjoy yourself more {on London, I 


‘ST think I shall,” she acquiesced, 

“T am eo glad you will be able to come with 
us,” remarked Maggie, aa the three girls sat out 
on their way to the Dower House, 

"So am I,” rejoined Eunice, 

“J was afraid you might be goips to Royton 
Towers with your mother, [ ahouldn’s care to go 
to town without some sort of a chaperon.” 

“That fa rather a good Idea,” laughed the 
others. ‘‘ You are married, and don’t want to bs 
chaperoned,” 

** Perhaps not, according to the law of soclety, 
bub I want very much to be supported according 
to my own feelings. You will make me feel safe 
and secure.” 

Her poor little ladyship thought her slster-in- 
law would do that. She did nob know, az 


fortunately we cannot look {nto the future, and 





CHAPTER XVIII, 
"aT LAST WR MERT AGAIN.” 


Tre curtain had risen on the first act of // 
Trovatore at Covent Garden Thoatre, the singers 
So tow lhdunt’ Lediieaied Wreneienimmitenes 
of two accompanied by several gentlemen 
to the royal made nearly all the fashionable 
—and a great many who were not fashionable 
aleo—tuarn their eyes from the prim@ donna and 
scan the new arrivals, 

One of the ladies was very dark, with an olive 
skin, pomegranate Ups, and lustrous brown eyes. 
She wore a dress of crimeon satin, toned down 


youth, She was attired in a gown of magnificent 
white brocade, unrelleved by any colour, 
only ornament she wore 


was 
ing diamonds, with fiery pendant opals clasping 
porn throat. She 


p pte: o pm ty yc eagre 
& pu ue, Dow to » aD 
‘tie cana i of race and breeding about 
him that distinguished her. 

He held her opera cloak when she unfastened 
it and threw ft off, and gave her the great 
quet of stephanotis, camellias, and lilles, he had 
been carefully bearing, and seated himec!! 
beside her on one of the red , the burning 
colour of which, with the draperies of the box, 
mads a that threw up In startling 
relief the blonde beauty of the two heads in 
such close juxtaposition, ; 

“ That é Lady Molyneux,” the fashionable: 
were whispering to each other, “the new 
beauty.” ? 

"6 Yan’t she lovely ” eald one. 

" Very lovely. That ie her brother —_ ber,” 
—s remarked & Recond, onderfu 


g 


oP beg your pardon, he fs not her brother,” 
interrupted a third, 

“Who fs he, then 3’? demanded Number Two. 

" He fs going to be married to her alster.” 

** No, he fen’t,” objected a fourth. tain 
Clinton fs going to matry Miss Ratidal, That 
young fellow ie his half-brother.” 

“Oh, I eee. And who fs the dark, forelgn- 
looking man chatting with Sir Lionel?” 

That is the Comte de Villefille. He fs going, | 
belleve, at some future time to merry Mis 
Molyneux.” 

‘What } hastn’t he married her yet?” In- 
quired one, who had been on the Continent for 
some time, . 4 

fu No.” a.Rs . — 

It’s about time he did then, Why can’t he 
make up his mind?” Cc 

vat think he hae—dld so long ago. Ib ts the 
lady who hasn't, and won't now, I shrewdly sus: 


" Why?” 


“Because she haz a new admirer, and one 
whose farcloatlons are superior to the Comte ®. 

‘© Ob, indeed. Who msy that be?” 

"The painter of ' ds 

“ Ah} then I don’) wonder she is fascinated. 
He is an uncommonly handsome fellow, and that 
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picture has made his reputation, He will be the 


‘Qaite so, Still I should be very sorry for a 

of mine to care for him. He has the re- 
putation of belong one of the fastest men about 
town. There ia no folly too wild, too extra- 
vagant for him to Indulge in, and he drinks! By 
crack their bottles 


it 


i 
3 


thelr neighbours, most audience 
likewise, only here aud there a lorynetic re- 
mained levelled at the royal box, 


E 
i 
E 
d 
: 
s 


to fetch Maud, and she felt so kindly 
been “tp tye —— to ae re 
Ww was always eager to news of 
pec nt gros cane amenragenes Eo 
other ; oung fellow being anything 
bas soutalted, dongle his great porsosal beauty, 
sud having a love of his own far away in sunny 
Nice, whom he hoped ‘to marry some day when 
he had made money enough to be able to indulge 
in the expensive luxury of a wile, was in 


E 
F 


rico, for they had both seen the opera before ; and 
Maggie, after one month Iu town, bad uncon- 
sclously adopted some of the habits of the dlas/ 
fashionables _— whom ahs asecciated—only fn 


socleby 

In the seclusion of her own home she was still 
as unaffected and natural as when Sir Lions! had 
married her nine months before; and she had 
improved. The gay careless butterfly had be- 
come a tender, loving woman, devoted to and 
bound up in the honest, 
unal le affection was ging out all that 
was best in her, and re! @ nature 


While the two chatted, the Comte 
end ani fired to 6 tld nd of way behind 
age carried ; he trying to regain the 
ground that somehow or other he knew be had 
lost, and she, with consummate tact, parrying his 
noft near and gezing round the house under 
a ext ae hag land ler 


swift aide failed toreethe man she sought 
for the simple reason that he was hidden by the 
curtaing the box n opposite thelr own, 


fellow whose deep. 





rivalled them in brightness ; then sudden!y, with 
a half-smothered cath, he dashed aside the 
curtains, and eat forward In the full blaze of the 
light which fell down on his haggard, handsome 
face, and wavy chestnut beard, and weary, wicked, 
but withal beautifal eyes. 

The stage curtain was down, young Clinton had 
gone to speak to some friends in the stalls, and 
asthe man pushed aside the curtains Maggie 
looked round the house. Slowly her eyes 
travelled ; slowly—slowly till they lighted on the 
face opposite, and rested there for the space of a 
second ; then with a gasping sob—ber head fell 
forward on to her her nerveless bands re- 
laxed, and for a moment she seemed to loss con- 
sciousness, but herself almost imme- 
diately, she lifted the great bouquet to hide her 
ashy face and trembling lips, and looked acrosa 


once more, 

You, there was no mistake, There sat the man 
she dreaded and feared to see, looking much the 
as of old, any casual observer_would have 
who knew him so well, saw the 
noted {t with a keen pang at 
gay debonnair look was gone, and in 


FRE 
uh 


ite was one indefinable to her, yet she 

as she met the gaze of those blue eyes, 
cynical, cruel, pitiless, and turning, addressed 
some remark to Eunice. 

Miss Molyneux did not answer; she was 
bo and smiling to someone, and Maggie, 
fo the direction of her eyes, eaw with 
— b it was their vis 2 wis she was recog- 

z 


&. 

**Mr, O'Hare,” she said at lash with some 

t,® rich colour glowing in her dark 
check, “‘the artist I told you about (she had 
never said a word about him to her sister-in-law, 
Kate having been the only one she favoured with 
her confidences), He fs coming over ; I shall be 
able to introduce him to you. Such a delightful 
man, Quite a celebrity, Iam sure you will be 
glad to know him,” 

" Glad toknow him!” It wassimply with asink- 
ing heart, in an agony of fear, that Lady Molyneux 
sat there, white as death, motionless as a marble 
figure, save for the hurried rise and fall of her 
breast, that alone showed the tumuit within, 
Was ft coming, the exposuré she dréaded, which 

ht part her from the husband she adored ? 
ould he recognize her as an old friend, 
making it a, for her to explain how and 
known him—to tell all that she 
most wished to and lose at least the 
respect of the being who was dearest to her in 
the whole world ! 

There are some moments so full of anguish, zo 
fraught with fear-—deadly, heart-numbing fear, 
that they seem like hours ; and the few moments 
ib took O’Hars to come round from one side of the 
house to the other seemed like hours to the pallid 
woman, who aat so still {in her panoply of satin 
and diamonds, 

She felt dazed and crushed by the shock of 
the unexpected meeting ; the lights danced before 
her eyes, the hum of voices around her sounded 
like distant thunder, but preternaturally distinct 
to her was the click of the lock as the box-door 
opened and admitted a man who e minute later 
was Introduced to her by Kanice, and who bowed 
low, with ceremonious politeness, over the little 

loved hand she extended mechanically, saying, as 

did so, in & voice so scft that it only reached 
her ear, “Ab last we meet again,” and who 
— turned to make the acqualntance of Sir 


watched the Introduction fearfully, 
but no uncommon came of it, The two 
en shook , and the baronet said a few 
polite words to the artist juet {a the eame way 
as hehad to half a score of others who had come to 
the box that night, seeking Introdactions to the 
. Indeed, he was getting quite 
to seelpg his wife run after, and 
praised, and admired. She had taken the fashion- 
able world by storm, creating a perfect furore 
with her exquisite face and exquisite gowns, 


t 


which were fit settings for such a gem ; 80 he, 
knowing nothing, saw 0 odd in the fact 
of O'Hara seating himself le Eanice in a way 


that ecemed to Indicate that he Intended to re- 
main, but to his wife {t seemed horrible that he 





should be there. It was evident, from the 
manner of his greeting, that he did not at present 
intend to let people know that they had been ac- 
quainted before, yet she kaew his presence was 
dangerous, and she remembered Mand’s warning 
** Keep him away from Sir Lionel.” 

**Keep him away! How could she?” she 
wondered miserably. He was evidently tus man 
who had fascinated Eunice, and, of course, during 
their stay in London they would be sure to mest 
him constantly. What could shedo! She put 
the question to herself, and answered It hope- 
lessly—nothing! She must walt and watch, and 
be on her guard, aud wear out her heart with 
ceaseless anxiety, ——— 

'« How pale you look, Lady Molyneux! CanI 
get you anything 1” 

The Comte’s voice broke across her train of 
unpleasant thoughts, and rousing herself with an 
effort, she answered, quietly,— 
ie Not anything, thank you; ft fs only the 

. 


“Would you like to take o turn in the 
corridor }” asked the Frenchman, rather eagerly. 

His place by his lady-love’s side had been 
taken by the fair-haired artist whom be detested 
so cordially, and he was not inclined to stay and 
look on at another man making the phunuing with 
the woman he wanted to win, 

"No, thanks. I prefer remaining here,” re 
joined her ladyship, turning her attention to the 
od and pretending to be extremely interested 
in Leonora’s trills and shakes ; bat she was pal 
fully conscious that O'Hara’s eyes were fixed 
furtively on her face, thongh he seemed to be 
paying assidnous attention to the woman at hiz 
side, and that he was etudying her fixedly; and 
she felt that she would have been thankful ff the 
earth had opened and swallowed her up, hiding 
her for ever from the gaze of those cruel, gleam- 
ing eyes. 

And the man who gazed at her so fntently! 
What were his feelings? Did he hate that 
beautiful face, so well remembered through the 
dreary, empty months that had elnee he 
last looked on ft? Did he hate those eyes, those 
glorions violet eyes that In the old days had 
satisfied his cravings, and looked back love into 


hist 

Did he hate the loveliness that belonged to 
enother, thas he would once have bartered his 
soul to possess? He hardly knew-—he could not 
tell, His nature was so passionate, so fiery, lt 
was but one step with him from love to hate ; 
but he knew one thing, and that was that he 
hated with a mad, murderous passion the mau 
who had won her from bim--the man who bad 
made a chasm ,awn between them which nought 
but death, and death alone, could bridge; the 
man who had a right to clasp her to his breast, 
and kiss those matchless Ups, and bid her nestle 
to him and yield him a wife’s love and obedience; 
the man who had lald waste his life, unknowingly, 
perbaps, yet, nevertheless, completely and 
utterly, Robbing ft of ail sunshine, leaving {1 
blank, barren, and worthless. 

" Ab lest” 

Maggie unconeclovsly echoed Tereace’s words 
as the curtain fell for the last time, and ehe was 
free to get up and escape from the steady glare 
of those dreadfol eyes that seemed to look 
through and through her. 

* Are you glad it is over, my love?” whis- 
pered Sir Lionel, as he wrapped her up tenderly 
in her mantle, 


A little,’ she answered. “It is so hot to- 
ht.” 
* Yes, very. Why, child, how pale you are | 


he exclaimed, as they stepped out inate the 
corridor. " What is the matter?” 

‘* Nothing,” she answered, evasively, tarniug 
away her heed. “I am only @ little tired-~a 
little overcome by the heat.” 

‘Ts that all really? I have never seen you 
look so white before,” 

“ Of course nob,” she rejoined, with a miser- 
able attempt at mirth. “I amgettings fashlon- 
ble London complezfon,” 

“Too much gefety, ch }” 

** Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Tf you are tired you wou’t care te go to Lady 
Limmer’s crush to-night, will you f” 
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for she had always hitherto been ready to go to 
— and dinner for which they had 

invitations, and they had been pretty 
numerous 


“I am sure they will take her. You need 
have no fear, and you must be tired, to be so 
home,” 


anxious to geb 
“Tam,” she acknowledged. 
She was anxious to get home, and enxious to 
away from the close proximity of Terence 
Hara, and It was with a genuine sigh of relief 
that she drooped back on the cushions of her 


carriage as it rolled away from Covent Gardem, | 


and leant her head ¢ her husband’s shoulder, 
while O'Hara stood hat in band staring afrer it 
for some time, and then saddenly he called a han- 
som and went: ff to the Limmere, and was so atten- 
tive to Miss Molyneux that the Comte was nowhere, 
and had to lock on while Terence valsed with her 
and took ber into supper, and sat with her{n dim 
corners, and made bimeelf generally agreeable to 
her and diesgreeable tc hie rival, and finally 
Mrs, Trevor to leb him occapy the 
vacant seat in her brougham, and escorted Miss 
Molyneux to the door of her brother's house. 

“Did you havea nice dance last night?" in- 
} aera Maggie the next morning, when che and 

anice met ata rather late breakfast, 

"Very nice,” returned Miee Molyneux, en- 
thusiastically, “Idon') kuow when 1 enjoyed 
myself so much,” 

“Indeed! How was that!” inguired Sir 
Lionel, who waa a bit of a tease. ‘‘ Did Villefille 
dance with you alone |” 

“ By no means,” returned his alater, promptly. 
‘ He only danced twice with me.” 

_ ‘How was it, then, that you managed to en- 
7%, Becanee T had good I 

. x partners, 1 suppose, and 
because everything isso well done there. By-the- 
way,’ she continued, addressing Maggie, ‘‘ Lady 
Limmer’s musica) at home Is next Monday, and I 
promised faithfully to goand take you. She was 
very much dissppointed ab your non-appearance 
last evening.” 

** Was she? Iam very sorry.” 

"Yes. Will you come on Monday!” 

‘I suppose if you want to go, my dear,” 
assented Lady Molyneux, rather reluctantly. 

‘Tell me,” she went on a minute or two later 
when Sir Lionel left the room, ‘was Mr, O Hara 
there }” 

** Yes,” replied Eunice, with a elight accession 
of colour. ‘*He goes everywhere.” (This was 
pleasant news to the woman who wished to avoid 
hia). “ He ls courted and caressed by everyone, 
That picture has made him famous,” 

‘' What picture 1” 

* Hopeless.’ Didn't you see !) when you were 
ab the Academy ?” 

"Nos I dida’t notice it.” 

‘Then put on your hat and come with me, 
I never get tired of looking at it,” 

And without more ado Miss Molyneux carried 
Maggie off to the Academy to see the picture 
that had made Te¥ence O Hara famous, 

Ib represented a desert island, on which had 
been shipwrecked 8 man and a@ womar, and the 
woman lsy dead, with her head up on the shelving 
beach ab the feeb of the man, and part of her 
body in the surf, which broke over it and tossed 
the foam over the dark, sea-drenched drese. ~ 

The man stood with head slightly bend, gazing 
at what had been probably dearer to him than 
aught elee in the world, and on his face was a look 
of passionate, hopeless sorrow, that absolutely 
startled the beholder. 

There was such force and reallem aboud {i ; it 





seemed like a living, despairing face looking out 
from the canvas, and that alone would ey Sor 
its remarkable picture without the delicacy of 
finish that was n=, and the wonder- 
ful blending of ‘ 

Long Maggie looked at it To her it was 
typical and algnificant, for she saw that the 
woman's face bore a strong resemblance to her 
own, It was just what she would be like, she 
reflected, if she lay dead, with all her golden hair 
drenched with spray fal about her In wild 


He, the man who had painied 
thie realistic picture was hopeless, and she bad 
_ him so, and he was finding this outlet for 


ap 
With a sigh she turned away. 
* Alas! how easily things go wrong.” 
“What do ycu think of it!” demanded 
Eanice, 


“It is very powerfal, but very painful. I 
should not care to look at it again.” 

- i should, I could spend whole days looking 
at ft,” 

“TI could not. I am almost sorry I have seen 
it at all. I shall not forget it for a long time.” 

And she did not. Before her mental vision 
would come the despairing face of the man and 
the pallld beauty of the woman, and the back- 
ground, a wide waste of tumbling, glassy water, 
tinged to a blood-red hue by the rays of the 
eetting suv, and never ® mast or sail to break 
the monotonous stretch of surging sea. 


CHAPTER X X. 
4 SON AND HEIR, 


“Do you feel well enough to go to-night, 
Maggie 1” 

“ Qalte wellenough. I want to hear and see 
all the celebrities,” 

"Yes, still you must not overtax your strength 
now,” sald her bueband tenderly, throwing his 
arm round her, and etraining her with gentle 
force his breast, 

‘I know,” she answered, with a shy blush, 
hiding her face on his breast. 

** You have looked ao white and wan this last 
week, quite different from what you did when we 
came to town, I am afraid so much galety is 
not good for you.” 

'* Perhaps not,” she assented quietly, ‘* Still 
yon cannot expect me just now to look quite so 
blooming as usual, and { have been very good this 
last week. I have nob been to @ single enter- 
tainment.” 

‘‘T know, dearest; I don’t wish to keep you 
from going if you think you are equal to is, Ir 
ie only my anxlety about your health that makes 
me speak.” 

‘*] know, dear love,” she eald softly, locking 
up into the face that was ail the world to her, 
“but I feel stronger to day, and think 1 had 
better go,” 

“If you sre strong enough, certainly,” and he 
threw her clos cover her shoulder, and gave ber 
his arm to the carrioge, and away they drove to 
Lady l'mmer’e musical at-home, where Msggie 
knew she would meet O'Hara. 

Yet she dared not-keep away. She felt that 
it would be a confession of weakness to avoid 
him, and Eunice had told her that be had in- 
quired after her on two or three occasions during 
the put week when he had met her aister-in- 
law at parties, What could she do? 

She-was powerless, aud felt that while they 
stayed in London ehe must eudure the torture of 
meeting him. She could not refuse every invi- 
tation. 


We must live our lives, though the sun be set, 
Must meet in the masque, where parts we play, 
Mast cross in the maze of Iie’s minuet, 


She had a “part” to play ‘'fn the masque” 
of life, and braced herself to play it; but no one 
knew what it cost her to smile and chat, and mix 
in the gay throng, to set her f.ca to the tune of a 
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" = always doer, I think.”’ 

“ ex.” 

An involuntary sigh rose to his lips—what he 
bad lost! The nexb momend he was smiling 
blandly, and declaring b!/mself deHghted to oblige 
his hostess and sing. 


(To be continued. ) 
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FACETIZ. 


Miss Passpx (in confidence): ‘‘ Do you kuow, 
my dear, I am twenty-six to-day!” 
Caustic : What, stil!” 

Sus: “Can your friend do tricks with 
the bleycle?” He: “I should so. He 
succeeded in getting the ore he rides on credit.” 

BRoWNLEIGH ( friends in the country) : 
“TY don’t often get snch a good supper,’’ Jobnale 
(son of the host): “ Neither do we,”’ 

“I wonpgr why artists are always careful to 
aign their pictures?” “ Possibly so the public 
can tell the top from the bottom,” 

Ava: “ Wasn’t there some talk of Maude 


marrying a duke}” : “* Yess; but you ses 
the duke didn’t say any about it.” 
“ WELL, Ella, have you consulted the t 


physician?” “Yee; and fancy, the had 
i {mpudence to declare that I wasn’t ill at 


Paraice: “ Polly says she’s lost her heart.” 
Patience: “She's the most careless girl I know, 
That makes the fifth time she’s lost it this 
epring,”’ 

Dunc an examination a medical student was 
asked : "When does mortification set inj” 
‘When you propose and are rejected,” he 
replied, 

“I WouLD go to the end of the world for you!” 
he exclaimed, passionately. ‘I’m sure I wich 
you would,” she answered, coldly, “and then 
jump off.” 

PROvRSSER (to his wife, provoked): “I never 
know how to take you, y Nag Two yeare age 
ap were crazy for that hat, and now I’ve ty 
t for you, you don’t like It at all!” 

Bor: “Mr, Smitters wants to know ff you'll 
lend him an umbrella, He says know as 

You may say I do know him. He will probably 
understand why you didn’t bring the umbrella,” 

Young Docron: “I’m dolng very well. I 
was called up three nights last week.” Old 
Doctor : ‘' That's good } I hope you never forget 
to appear annoyed on such occasions !” 

“Mo, alr,” sald the old author. “I always 
stick to b when I’m writing . 

You're right,”’ the old colonel, “and I 


never told # le in my lfe—exoept in business,” 





Jonrs: “ Going to eend the wife to the sea- |= MoiHeEn (to her little girl, who was allowed in 
side this season” Galey: “No; can’t afford | the garden, but was told not to pick red cur- 
it,” Jones: ' Why, fen’t extravagant, is | rants): ‘‘ Why did you pick the currants when 
she!” Galey : “ Nod in the least ; but last year, I told you not to?” Little Girl: “ Satan 
while she was away, I spent £50.” tempted me, mother.” Mother: “Bad have 
Brogan (pathetloally): “Ab, mister, wob kin | 2001 told you always to say, ‘Get behind me, 
be worse dan havin’ no home ter go ter?” | Satan’? Little Girl: “ So I did, mother, and 
Citizen (unsteadily): “ Nozrin’, my frien’ (hic); | be went bebind me and pushed me into the 
nozzin’—'cept havin's home and a wife that | currant bushes,” 
you've (hic) got to go to.” | Weary Cruse (after cutting off twenty-five 
Master: “ White, this fs an example in sub- | samples of dress goods) : “Is that all, madam?” 
traction, Seven went down toa pond to | Miss Grabbe: ' Um—I wonld like one more 
bathe ; bub two of had been told not to go | sample, My mother fs so particular, Ont me 
into the water. Now, can you tell me how many | off a plece fram that roll under your band.” 
wentin?” All the class: “Yes, sir; seven.” Little Slater (loudly): ‘‘Why, Moll, that won’t 
Miss Anriqus : ‘No, I’m not going to Mra, | do atall. Mcther sald she wasn’t going to have 
tion, Miss Budd; “ Why blue In that crazy guilt, cause it always 
lez.” 


Whitehalr’s recep 
not!” Oh, she always talks about old timer, | 
“Txronorn,” said Mrs, Hardscrabbie, lockirg 


and that makes me tired, I don’t see how you 
can stand her.” * But, my dear, her subject is | up from the paper, “I see that » New York 
new to most of ur, you know.’ banker hae given three thousand dollars to the 

Fouppy: ‘ Remarkable cure, that of Mrs, B.” | Princeton Debativg Society. How ridiculous ! 
Duddy: ‘‘ Haven’t heard about it, What was | You don’t have to give women money to learn 
fet” Fuddy: ‘‘She has recovered her voice. | how to talk.” “No,” responded Mr, Hard- 
You know she hasn’t been able to speak for three | scrabble, feelingly. “ 1’ve noticed it’s when you 
years, They induced her to jsin in a game of | don’t give them money that they do thelr best 
whist, and she was talking beiore she knew it.” | talking.” 

“Waar I desire, alr, if it ts perfectly agree- | On one of the very hottest days of Inst year’s 
able, is to have a space allotted to me In your tropical summer a weary cyclist pulled up at cne 
exhibition for the manufactare of this new and of the inns on the Ripley road fora drink. See- 
useful Invention. Sir, it is an entirely noveland | ing a man in a somewhat dazed condition stand- 
efficacious instrament of destruction, so explo- | Ing at the door suffering, as he thought, from the 
alive in its nature, that a single one has the power | heat of the sun, he {uguired of him as to what 
of annihilating every vestige within an area of | sort of beer they sold inside, “' What sor’ o” 
five miles. You have only to touch ft lightly— | beer!” was the unsteady reply. “ Well, look at 
thuse——” Exit managing director ina hurry, | me for elghtpence.” 

Macistrats: ‘You are accused of breaking | Tux following letter isa rare example: ‘' My 
into a house, and——" Prisoner: It was all | Darlin’ Peggy,—I met you Isst night, and you 
an accident, jedge I jest felt sort o’ tired, | never came! I'll meet you again tonight 
like, and the wall for arest, an’ It fell | whether you come or whether you stop away. If 
In, an’ I tum through the hole!” - I’m there first, sure I'll write my name on the 
trate; ‘Nonsense! The idea ofasideofa house | gate to tell you of It ; andif {t's you that's there firet 
falling In with only a man’s welght resting sgainst | why rub ft out, darlin’, and no one will be the 
1,” Prisoner : ‘* Please remember, jedge, it was | wiser. Tl never fail to be at the trystin’ place, 
one 0’ those ere suburban housess wot'’s put up | Peggy ; for, faith, 1 can’t keep away from the 
by contractors by the hundred, an’ sold on instal- | spot where you sre, whether you're there or 
ments!” Magistrate: ‘Oh! You may go,” | whether you're not.-Your own, Mike.” 

“Tt’s going to bea splendid book,” sald the | Sm walked up the street the other evening 
publisher, with enthusiasm. ‘‘Indeed?” “ Yes, | with a box of chocolates under one arm and a big 
hand-made paper, deckelled edges, half-tone | e of meat under the. other, ‘ Hello, 
illustrations and a binding that be a perfect mith,” said Brown, “gone to house-keeping ? 
dream, It’s going to be « splendid seller.” | I didn’t know ycu were married.” “I am not 
“ But what are you going to put Inside of it?” | yet.” “What are you doing with those choco- 
” the hand-made paper with the deckelled | lates and meat, then!” ™ Going to see my girl.” 
edges,” +“ Bat fen’t there going to be anything | Do you have to furnish the family with meat 
in ittorend?"’ " By Jove,oldfellow! I'mg y?” “Ob, no : the sweets are for the girl 
you mentioned that! Do you know, I came | and the meat is for the dog. Ihave to square 
pretty near forgetting all about it!” | both.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Queen is Ifkely to be visited by the 
Emperor of Russia this autumn at Balmoral. 
Amonc the finerles belonging 
ta of Italy is a lace handkerchief valued 
at £6,000. Three lacomakers were twenty years 
emp in making tt; 16 fs almost as ight asa 
cobweb, and occu such @ small space when 
folded that it can be pressed Into a gold sheath 
about the size of a cherry-pip. 


enamel, and on the the date of their 
n, 
THe Dake of Connaught’s surrender of his 


right of succession to the throne of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha has caused much ance at the Court 
of Berlin, The Emperor is very much 
vexed, as he was most spxlous, ‘both for public 
and for private reasons, that if the Dake of 
Connaught renounced the succession, Prince 
Arthur should be recognised as the next heir, 
The Duchess of meee being 

the late Princes Frederick Obarles, and her only 
brother being married to a sister of the German 
Empress, the Emperor wished that the succession 
should remain in this branch of the family, as 
he might reasonably anticipate that the 
Prussian interest in Germany would thereby be 
strengthsned, : 


THE ex-Empress of the French, whenever she 
eet os yg harbpastys yg menos eben 
husband, always uses the ond pen which 
signed the treaty of Paris. All of those who 


press 

only one pen should be used, w 
she had a right to retain as a souvenir, This 
was agreed to. The pen takes the form of 
quill, plucked from a golden esgle’s wing, and 
richly mounted with diamonds and gold, 


been practically demonstrated, for Majesty 
has lasued a request to all her sister queens and 
empressee, asking them to form themselves Into 
pert eccpe feted = ag Proll oy the lace- 
makera of Europs, er idea Is for all women 
Sovereigns to forswear the wearing of imitation 
lace, elbher.aa a trimming for underlinen or as 
an adornment for gowns; to bind themselves to 
wear nothing but hand-made lace, and to do 
everything in their power to help the lace- 
workers, Since 1851 the number of lace-makers 
fn Feance and in Belgium has diminished by 
about 40,000, the reason being the supremacy of 
machine-made lace. It is with these facts in 
view that the Qaeen of the chief lace- 
country on the Continent bas thought out this 
plan of Royal protection. It has met with a 
ready response, 

Qusen Victorta 4s colonel of a regiment of 
Prossian dragoons, but Her Majesty has never 
donned the short blue tunic and other obliga- 
tory uniform of this body and ridden at its 
head. Her daughter, the Empress Frederick, 
is a colonel of hussars, and has often appeared ab 
reviews In the loose braided jacket, fur cap, 
scarlet tights, and gold embroidered top boots 
of her regiment, a dash of feminity being added 
in a blue skirt not belonging to the regimental 
uniform. The present Empress of Germany Is 
a colonel of cuirasafers, and at reviews rides at 
her husband’s elde in a white riding skirt, white 
military jacket, and plumed thres-cornered 
The Queen of Greece, a Russian princess, 
admiral in the Russian navy. Most of the prin- 
cesses of the Rusalau royal house are army 
officers of high rank, but they contend them- 
selves on military occasions with wearing the 
colours of their commands, instead of riding at 
thelr-head in full uniform. : 





BTATISTIOS. 


Canapa’s mineral prodactiom has focreased 270 
per cent, fn the last thirteen years. 

ENGLAND bas built for other countries, since 
January, 1,121 ships, valaed at £2.716,754. 

Tr has been calculated that the cost of a muddy 
day in London Is something like £5,000. 

GoLD can be beaten 1,200 times thinner than 
~— paper. One ounce will cover 146 rquare 





GEMS. 


Dacporry fs as necessary to call out the 
treasures of the mind as harrowing and planting 
those of earth, 

Rzason fs the glory.of human nature, He ls 
next to the gods whom reason, and not passion, 


Ir takes expert skill and faithful pains to keep 
rose-bushes and motives free from ruinous 
vermin, but the flowers and character that reward 
success do ft gloriously. 

Many an act of duty or aelf-sacrifice, ab first 
sight supposed to be Impossible, has, by continued 
contemplation, become so attuned to the dispost- 
tion that {t has been performed with ease and 
even with pleasure, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


mesa 


STEWED (aRRoTs.—Wash clean and scrape three 
carrots. Out them in quarters lengthwise and 
cover therm with jast enough salt water to float 
them. Oook from twenty to thirty minutes, 
and when tender adda small piece of batter, 
rolled in flour, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley 
and a little milk. Stir ivfnto the bolling liquid 
with salt and pepper to taste, 

Oatweat Scores.—Oae breakfast cup oatmeal, 
1 breakfast cup flour, 1 breakfast cup buttermilk, 
i ul soda, 1 teaspoonfal eugar, 4 tea- 
8 1 salt; soak the oatmeal in the milk for 
10 minutes, then stir in the flour and all the 
other things ; mix and divide Into 8 pleces, make 
each Into a round half an inch thick, bake about 
five minutes on a girdle, both sides, then eplit 
and bgtter with salt butter, 

WHeaten Meat Sconzs.—One lb, wheaten meal, 
Ztb, common flour, 1 teaspoonful baking soda, 
4 teaspoonful tartaric acid, 1 teaepoonfal dripping, 
4 teaspoonful salt, bubtermilk ; rub the 


dough, a spoon to mix ; divide the dough in 
two, roll eac round, using plenty of meal, 
about half an ch thick ; pat on a hob le or 
in oven to bake; the round should be cut In 
four scones. 

of 


Srurrep Speayiseh Onions —Selech onions 


deviled chicken, one-half the quantity of grated 
or deviled ham, one can of mushrooms, two dozan 
chicken livers, one cup of melted butter, one 


fill the onlfons. Cover with bread crum 
iba edie et leadichns beaetr Oe bon of ante 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Iy Portugal married women retain their maliex 
nanies, 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING people are seld to have the 
best foreheads and eyebrows. 


EXP&RIMENTS to uce dead men’s features 
from their sknils are made In Germany. 


Tr fs considered that Japanese men are among 
the best needleworkers in the world, thelr only 
equals being the women of Russia, 

Ture is a ne published fn Pekin over 
1,000 years old. “More than 1,900 of its editors 
have been beheaded. 

‘Women sailors are employed In Denmark, Nor- 
wags Sad Feared, nd Shag Sonate Setad to be 
most excellent deligh' 


THe nest of the boya bird of India {a inger- 
fously iiuminated, This little bird fastens fire- 
files to ft with moist clay, and fn the night it 
glows with changeful spark, 

Tree Je one portion of the human body which 
continues to increase in efze throughout life, and 
does not ceare with the attainment of maturity. 
This Is the crystalline lens of the eye. 

Tux total length of the projected Siberian rall. 
way from Ruesla to the Pacific Ocean will be 3 955 
English miles. At the end of 1898 there had 
been completed 1,425 miles, which yielded » 
gross revenue of £665,000. 

Tue most important duty of Japanese parents 
is to find matrimonial companions for their sons 


OxnicrsaLiy there were no seats In the great 
cathedrals and medieval churches, Worsh{pper: 
stood or knelt, The first fonovation was the intro- 
duction of small of cloth to keep the feet 
or knees from contact with the cold stone floors. 

EXTRAORDINARY qualities are possessed by the 
River Tinto, fn It hardens and petrifies 
the sand of ita bed, and ff a stone falls In the 
stream and alights upon another, ina few months 
they both unite and become onestone. Fieh can- 
not live in its waters. 

Tux Post Office authorities have brought into 
ase a new electric die for defacing the stamps on 
letters, similar to that which has been familiar 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. 8.—He is unquestionably Uable. 

R. G.—Only a lawyer can advise you. 

A. 0.—Your interpretation is correct. 

8. E.—Yon are bound by the agreement. 

W. 8.—He is liable for their maintenance. 

Barsy.—It can be obtained of most chemists. 

Atrwa.--Better consult the clergyman of your parish, 

6, M.—We do not undertake the colution of riddles. 

J, P.—Better place the agreement before a solicitor. 
ns core cane very weak case to take into 


, Rae cr carriage varnish is the beat 
use, 

RAtrn.—There is only one Lord Lieutenant for éach 
county. 

Usuarry.-You can neither te-marry nor get a 
divoroe. 


H. &.—It is clearly a lottery of the most pronounced 
character. 


Purn.—Worth very little we sheuld say ; not a raity 
by any means, 

J. S-—Any good en iia would supply the 
desired information. nrene as 
Roar.—It is better to drop the correspondence, and 
not give another thought. 

G. B.—It is not at all necessary that they should be 
in any way related to the parties. 

H. 0.—You will not be free to re-marry until 
have proof of your husband's death. “gf 

Trwant.—The landlord can stand on his legal rights 
and bold you responsible for the rent. 

O, F.—A merriage is legal if it is in the name by 
which the parties are commonly known, 

Farp.—There fs no rule against re-enlisting, even if 
you have been “ bought off” once already. 

Genrraups.—You can do nothing with it but have it 
replated, which can be done at a small cost. 

E. B. it with alum and water, and put a little 
Parish’s food in its drinking water. 

R. E.—Prince Henry of Battenberg died of malarial 
fever in the Ashanti expedition of January, 1896. 

Verz,—None but a trained artist can do it; he would 
All the cracks by painting it to match the whole. 

Rosgrt.—Victorla Cross instituted on 5th February, 
1856; carries a pension of £10; increased in case of 


to work in the 


3. L—As long as you do not h 
morning the walk ft you than 


should rather 
injure, 

J. N.—If the youth said when ep)'sting that he was 
eighteen pny ba and looked it, the authorities 
may insis' on keeping 

Iscoorito.—An order can be a for within twelve 
for maintenance. He 


taind to have perfect 


A. R,—The “ high-roads” are so called because they 
weve, Oe saps ete ee, senses Be 08 embankment above 
the undrained rough land they crossed. 

Bornr.—Taken at the rate of one a on is sufficient, 

found most beneficial. It is good for 
ward off attack. 


_ Hovsewirr.—If held up to the light they should look 
clear. If are cloudy-looking or have 

The shells should be dull- 

and mottled-looking ones are not In 


There are many ways; a good way is—wash 
in hot and water, and dry 
th a little 


O. D.—It can be accomplished by cultivatirg a sense 

of su or another, and a con- 
always intending to mean well. Goin, 

frequently into good society insensibly increases pa 


tly 
strengthens the power of s¢l{-control. 


—Take a | of buttermilk, and put some 
“roots into it, and boll for some quarter of 
simamer for an hour, r and 

It must be kept « the 


the two, it is perhaps worse when it ls the woman who 
marries beneath her, for the difference will be far more 
keenly felt by ber than {t would be by a man. 


TOO OLD. 


Too old! Tooold!! Too old!!! 
Aye, that is what they sey ; 

They think my hand has lost its skill, 
Saas ae hele 9 ane 

They tell me I'm too old, good wife, 
That I have had my day. 

And yet my hand is firm, 

‘t is sure and keen, 

My is active and alert 
As ever it has been. 

But those who scanned my face, g 0d wife, 
Have but its furrows seen. 


A meagre living lond ; 
To live a pauper's life, ood wife, 
The State my oniy friend. 


And you, my own, my best ; 
Ab ! when I think of you 

Of all the years we've been 
Like and true, 

I cannot bear that aught, save death 
Should come between us two. 
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Exia.—Lace curtains should never be rubbed. The 
best plan is to let them soak for an hovr in @ warm 
lather of soap-and-water to which a little ammonia has 
been added, giving them an occasional squeeze. At 
the end of the hour put them through the wringer, 
and place in a clean lot of ands. Treat them in the 
same way as before, equeezing them often, but not 
rabbing. All the dirt will come out under this treat- 
ment. If they are very dirty and need boiling, tle 
+them up in a bag before putting in the copper, and 
they will not be so likely to get torn 





“No shape but this can please youz 
dainty eye." —Shakeepeare. 
EXQUISITE MODELS. 

ERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


rY & 


Wil not eplit in the Seams nor ear 
in the Fabrice. 

Made in White, Black, and 

allthe Fashionable Colours and 

Shades in a yo Cloth, Satin, 


and til. 

4/il, 5/11, 6/li, 7/11 
per pair and upwards, 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Bold by the princ Drapesa 
and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


KEARSLEY' Sido veansucrorsny 
WIDOW WELCH'S 
FEMALE PILLS, 








The 
xen, 18, 1364. and 34, 0 
three times the pills, Sent privesiy 
by the makers. ©. and G, KMARSLEY, 
. Bold ie the Colonies, 
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A. LOT. FO: DO. AVEF Si tT. 


Wuen Mrs. Susannah C. Fordham said that | and in a week I was well and daily recovering my 


no doubt her old ailment had something to do | 
with it she made the brightest guess of her life. | 
share- | 


If she were as clear-headed on the 
market a man could hardly do better than to buy 
and sell on her tips. 


In a short statement from which Mrs. Fordham 


permits us to quote, she says that in the early | 


part of September, 1895, she was suddenly made 
ill by an attack of English cholera. This disease 
resembles Asiatic cholera in being caused by a 


micro-organism, but, owing to the comparatively | 


low summer temperature of this country, the 
poison is much less virulent. 

Concerning her own experience of it the lady 
says, ‘I was taken in the afternoon with sickness 
and diarrhoea, with severe cramps. Then vomit- 
ing set in, and continued with little intermission 
for several hours. The cramps in the abdomen 
were subsequently so acute as to produce move- 
ments of my body not unlike convulsions. In 
two days I wasso reduced that you would scarcely 
have recognized me. 

“The doctor said my ailment was English 
cholera and inflammation of the bowels. He 
administered medicines and ordered hot applica- 
tions, but gave my friends to understand that the 
chances were all against my recovery. I 
perfectly helpless and suffering great pain. 

‘‘Having-often read about the Mother Seigel 
remedies I remembered that many persons de- 
scribed how they had been benefited by Mother 
Seigel’s Soothing Plasters in cases of local pain. 
I spoke to my husband who immediately procured 
one of these plasters from Mr. Hamilton, Chemist, 


was 


it to my abdomen. 
experienced the greatest relief, the terrible pain 
gradually subsiding ; and in two or three days I 
was entirely free from it. 

“| then took Mother Seigel’s Syrup in thirty- 
drop doses as directed. The effect was to stop 


the purging and vomiting and to enable me to | 

es 
retain some light, nourishing food on the stomach. | 
rom this point on my improvement was rapid, | 





strength.” 

Now, in order to decide whether Mrs. Ford- 
ham’s “old ailment” had anything to do with 
this we shall have to find out what the old 
ailment was. 


“For many years,” she says, in the first part of 
her statement, ‘‘ I had been a great sufferer from 


| indigestion, and the weakness that always goes 
| with it. 


[ was low and languid, and had no 
desire to work or to exert-myself in any way. I 
had no appetite, and what little I ate caused much 
pain at the chest and around the sides. It was 
usually about an hour after eating that the sense 
of fulness and discomfort came on. 


“ Although I was seldom laid up with the 


| complaint, yet it effectually prevented my ever 


being well.’ 


We may now understand why Mrs. Fordham 
fell so easy a prey to English cholera. Her 
digestive organs were inthe most favourable 
condition for the development of the germs, 
when in some way she had swallowed them. 


| Where do rank and poisonous weeds grow thick 


and tall? In the damp, black soil behind 
old, abandoned houses-—-where the gardener 
never works and the purifying sunlight never 
falls. 

Who are the surest and cheapest victims of 
dysentery, influenza, pneumonia, — bronchitis, 
pleurisy, gout, rheumatism, consumption, and the 
scarcely less fatal diabetes ? They are the chronic 
dyspeptics whose stomachs and intestines are 
crammed with half-digested and fermented food 


' and whose blood is foul with the evil’ humours, 


in St. James’s Street, Walthamstow, and applied ' acids, and gases of the arrested digestive process. 


In less than half-an-hour I | 


If we could strike dyspepsia off the list of diseases 
most of the others would gradually fade out like 
names written in pale ink. 

So it seems that Mrs. Fordham was right. 
Herold ailment did in very sooth “ have some- 
thing to do with it,” as it has with the majority of 
the ailments and complaints: which make the 
world so much like a cross between a prison and 
a hospital. 
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‘‘No Better Food.??—Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E., &c. 
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275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
N.B.—Asx speciqtly fon “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 
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C.REIN & SOK 


(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
108g, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 
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The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh Colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET -AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


iq if Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
3 i OF KENT and several m>mbers of the Reigning Royal Families. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


F.C. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, nearly opposite Refer ~ Hall, LONDON. 


| : i Bottles 
i | Sold | 
. | Everywhere. 


i: The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
mi. Blotches, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- 
i: |} ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth 


Supple, Healthy. 


FQ) ss. Ga. | 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND IRON 


Ee ora: 
REA TAL, STRENGTH 

GREAT D ESTIVE BrpaNeTH | 
Promotes peste, Cures Dyspepsia, 


Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &o. 
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POR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 


~ ONE LIQUID. 


» No. 1.. Black 
4 No. 2..Dark Brown 
@ No. 3..Light Brown 
: Golden Brown 
No. 4 or Auburn 
No. 5. es Golden 





Harmless, Perfect, 
Permanent & Odourless, ° 


| A Medical Certificate 
with each bottie. 


26, 36, 5. & 106 (PRIVATELY PACKED). 


J. BRODIE, 41 MivseuM STREET, LONDON 
Established 1868, Once Tried, Always Used. 


den Street, Nottingham. 
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FEMALES 
FOR VACANT = on this COVER 
Apply— 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. ljd. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
l5or34stamps by &.T. Towik 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 

















mv OPTICAL ILLUSION! 


SEE ME TAKE A 


WHELPTON'S 
PILL. 


Keep your eye on the pill, draw the picture gently towards you in a line with your 
face until the pill disappears in the monk’s mouth. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

THE BEST LIVER PILL. 

THE BEST CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
BEST PREVENTIVE OF SEA SICKNESS. 


7)4., 4/13, and 2/9, of all Chemists. 
Pree by Post in the United Kingdom for &, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 





Ps) 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London W.C, 


3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





CHARMING MUSIC FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


site CAMPBELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming 
Bell Accompaniments. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful Song, and the | 
Merry Dance, cxn all be played on these Charming Instruments. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC REQUIRED. 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. | 
tw 200,000 Testimonials. “Be 





Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpow Reaper. 
Campbell’s ‘‘Gem”’ Melodeon Price only 6/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Miniature’? Melodeon .. 10/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘Paragon’’ Melodeon » . 14/« 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Favourite’? Melodeon 16/6 


Cut out this and send P.0.0. for the amount. Either sent carriage paid in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approved. Orper aT once. 











All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege 
Price List for 1899, now ready, 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out | 
yearly. Send penny stamp to 


CAMPBEL! & CO,, Mosical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. | 


Ge” The Largest Stock of Musical Instruments in the Kingdom. 


Established 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitationgs 
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